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I UNDERSTAND the task of sociology to be description and 
determination of the historico-psychological origin of those 
forms in which interactions take place between human beings.’ 
Thetotality of these interactions, springing from the most diverse 
impulses, directed toward the most diverse objects, and aiming at 
the most diverse ends, constitutes “society.” Those different 
contents in connection with which the forms of interaction mani- 
fest themselves are the subject-matter of special sciences. These 
contents attain the character of social facts by virtue of occur- 
ring in this particular form in the interactions of men. We must 
accordingly distinguish two senses of the term “‘society:” first, 
the broader sense, in which the term includes the sum of all the 
individuals concerned in reciprocal relations, together with all 
the interests which unite these interacting persons; second, a 
narrower sense, in which the term designates the society or the 
associating as such, that is the interaction itself which consti- 
tutes the bond of association, in abstraction from its mate- 
rial content —the subject-matter of sociology as the doctrine of 
society sensu stricto. 


*Ueberordnung und Unterordnung. Superordination and Subordination would be 
a more precise rendering, but above appears on the whole preferable. Tr. 

2 Cf. my paper, “ The Problem of Sociology,” in Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, November 1895, Vol. VI, No. 3. 
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Thus, for illustration, we designate as a cube on the one 
hand any natural object in cubical form; on the other hand the 
simple form alone, which made the material contents into a 
“‘cube”’ in the former sense, constitutes of itself, independently 
and abstractly considered, an object for geometry. The signifi- 
cance of geometry appears in the fact that the formal relations 
which it determines hold good for all possible objects formed 
in space. In like manner it is the purpose of sociology to 
determine the forms and modes of the relations between men 
which, although constituted of entirely different contents, 
material, and interests, nevertheless take shape in formally simi- 
lar social structures. If we could exhibit the totality of possible 
forms of social relationship in their gradations and variations 
we should have in such exhibit complete knowledge of ‘‘soci- 
ety” as such. We gain knowledge of the forms of socializa- 
tion by bringing together inductively the manifestations of 
these forms which have had actual historical existence. In 
other words we have to collect and exhibit that element of 
form which these historical manifestations have in common, 
abstracted from the variety of material— economical, ethical, 
ecclesiastical, social, political, etc.—with respect to which they 
differ. 

Now geometry has the advantage of finding within its field 
very simple figures to which the most complicated forms may 
be reduced. Truths respecting these simple figures are there- 
fore very widely applicable. From relatively few fundamental 
truths all possible arrangements of form may be interpreted. In 
the case of social forms, on the contrary, an approximate reduc- 
tion to simple elements has not been made. Social phenomena 
are too immeasurably complicated, and the methods of analysis 
are too incomplete. The consequence is that if sociological 
forms and names are used with precision they apply only within 
a relatively contracted circle of manifestations. Long and 
patient labor will be necessary before we can understand the 
concrete historical forms of socialization as the actual com- 
pounds of a few simple fundamental forms of human association. 
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When one says, for example, that superiority and inferiority 
is a formation to be found in every human association, though 
the proposition certainly involves very profound insight into the 
essence of human nature and human relationship, yet the asser- 
tion is so general that it affords little knowledge of particular 
societary formations. In order to reach such particular knowl- 
edge we must study separate types of superiority and inferior- 
ity, and we must master the special features of their formation, 
which in proportion to their definiteness of course lose general- 
ity of application. 

In what follows I will exhibit some of the typical species of 
superiority and inferiority, in so far as they construct forms of 
association between individuals. For we must observe that 
superiority and inferiority is by no means a formation neces- 
sarily subsequent to the existence of “society.” It is rather 
one of the forms in which “society” comes into being. It is 
one of the manifold interactions between individuals, the sum of 
which we designate as the socialization of the individuals con- 
cerned. The sociological task is therefore to interpret histor- 
ical examples so as to show, first, from what material or formal 
conditions this form of society, in its different variations, takes 
its rise, and, on the other hand, what material or formal conse- 
quences attach themselves to the relation so discovered. 

Every social occurrence as such, consists of an interaction / 
between individuals. In other words, each individual is at the 
same time an active and a passive agent ina transaction. In 
case of superiority and inferiority, however, the relation assumes 
the appearance of a one-sided operation; the one party appears 
to exert, while the other seems merely to receive an influence. 
Such, however, is not in fact the case. No one would give him- 
self the trouble to gain or to maintain superiority, if it afforded 
him no advantage orenjoyment. This return to the superior can 
be derived from the relation, however, only by virtue of the fact 
that there is a reciprocal action of the inferior upon the superior. 
The decisive characteristic of the relation at this point is this, 
that the effect which the inferior actually exerts upon the supe- 
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) rior is determined by the latter. The superior causes the inferior 

to produce a given effect which the superior shall experience. 
In this operation, in case the subordination is really absolute, 5 
no sort of spontaneity is present on the part of the subordinate. 
The ‘reciprocal influence is rather the same as that between a ; 
man anda lifeless external object with which the former per- 
forms an act for his own use. That is, the person acts upon the } 
object in order that the latter may react upon himself. In this ; 
reaction of the object no spontaneity on the part of the object is 
to be observed, but merely the further operation of the spontaneity ; 
of the person. Such an extreme case of superiority and inferi- 
ority will scarcely occur among human beings. Rather will a cer- 
tain measure of independence, a certain direction of the relation 
proceed also from the self-will and the character of the subordi- 
nate. The different cases of superiority and inferiority will 
accordingly be characterized by differences in the relative amount 
of spontaneity which the subordinates and the superiors bring to 
bear upon the total relation. In exemplification of this recipro- 
cal action of the inferior, through which superiority and inferi- 
ority manifests itself as proper socialization, I will mention only 
a few cases, in which the-reciprocity,is difficult to discern. 

When in the case of an absolute despotism the ruler 
attaches to his edicts the threat of penalty or the promise 
of reward, the meaning is that the monarch himself will be 
bound by the regulation which he has ordained. The inferior if 
shall have the right on the other hand to demand something i 
from the lawgiver. Whether the latter subsequently grants the ’ 
promised reward or protection is another question. The spirit 
of the relation as contemplated by the law is that the superior 
completely controls the inferior, to be sure, but that a certain 
claim is assured to the latter, which claim he may press or may 
allow to lapse, so that even this most definite form of the relation 
still contains an element of spontaneity on the part of the 
inferior. 

Still farther; the concept aw seems to connote that he who 
gives the law is in so far unqualifiedly superior. Apart from 
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those cases in which the law is instituted by those who will be 
its subjects, there appears in lawgiving as such no sign of spon- 
taneity on the part of the subject of the law. It is, nevertheless, 
very interesting to observe how the Roman conception of law 
; makes prominent the reciprocity between the superior and the 
subordinate elements. Thus /ex means originally compact, in the 
sense, to be sure, that the terms of the same are fixed by the pro- 
j ponent, and the other party can accept or reject it only en bloc. 
The lex publica populi Romani meant originally that the king pro- 
posed and the people accepted the same. Thus even here, 
where the conception itself seems to express the complete one- 
sidedness of the superior, the nice social instinct of the Romans 
pointed in the verbal expression to the codperation of the subor- : 
dinate. In consequence of like feeling of the nature of socializa- 
tion the later Roman jurists declared that the soctetas leonina is 
not to be regarded as asocial compact; where the one abso- 
E lutely controls the other, that is, where all spontaneity of the sub- 
ordinate is excluded, there is no longer any socialization. 
Once more, the orator who confronts the assembly, or the 
teacher his class, seems to be the sole leader,~the temporary 
_superior. Nevertheless every one who finds himself in that 
situation is conscious of the limiting and leading reaction of the 
mass which is apparently merely passive and submissive to his 
guidance. This is the case not merely when the parties imme- 
; diately confront each other. All leaders are also led, as in 
countless cases the master is the slave of his slaves. “I am 
your leader, therefore I must follow you,” said one of the most 
eminent German parliamentarians, with reference to his party. 
Every journalist is influenced by the public upon which he seems , 
to exert an influence entirely without reaction. The most char- 
acteristic case of actual reciprocal influence, in spite of what 
4 appears to be subordination without corresponding reaction, is 
that of hypnotic suggestion. An eminent hypnotist recently 
F asserted that in every hypnosis there occurs an actual if not 
easily defined influence of the hypnotized upon the hypnotist, 
and that without this the effect would not be produced. 
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When we advance from this preliminary question, to the par- 
ticular differentiations of the relation with which weare concerned, 
three possible types of superiority at once present themselves. 
Superiority may be exercised (a2) by an individual (4) by a group 
(c) by an objective principle higher than individuals. I proceed 
to notice some of the sociological significance of these three 
cases. 

The subordination of a group to a single person has in the 
first place as a consequence a very decided unification of the 
group, and this is equally the case with both the characteristic 
forms of this subordination: viz., (1) whenthe group with its head 
constitutes a real internal unity; when the superior is more a 
leader than a master, and only represents in himself the power 
and the will of the group; (2) when the group is conscious of 
opposition between itself and its head, when a party opposed to 
the head is formed. In both cases the unity of the supreme 
head tends to bring about an inner unification of the group. 
The elements of the latter are conscious of themselves as belonging 
together, because their interests converge at one point. More- 
over the opposition to this unified controlling power compels the 
group to collect itself, to condense itself into unity. This is true 
not alone of the political group. In the factory, the ecclesiasti- 
cal community, a school class and in associated bodies of every 
sort it is to be observed that the termination of the organization 
in a head, whether in case of harmony or of opposition, helps to 
effect unification of the group. This is most conspicuous to be 
sure in the political sphere. History has shown it to be the 
enormous advantage of monarchies that they unify the political 
interests of the popular mass. The totality has a common inter- 
est in holding the prerogatives of the crown within their bound- 
aries, possibly in restricting them; or there is a common field of 
conflict between those whose interests are with the crown and 
those who are opposed. Thus there is a supreme point with ref- 
erence to which the whole people constitutes either a single party 
or at most two. Upon the disappearance of its head, to which 
all are subordinate—with the end of this political pressure—all 
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political unity often likewise ceases. There spring up a great 
number of party factions which previously, in view of that supreme 
political interest for or against the monarchy, found no room. 

This transformation in the political life of a people occurs not 
merely in the case of a complete abolition of monarchy, but also 
in the case of gradual limitation of its power, 7. ¢., of the guantum 
of its superiority. The parliamentary history of Germany and 
of France shows this very clearly. The unification of the group- 
elements through common subordination expresses itself moreover 
in this, that in this case factional disturbances are much more easily 
quieted than when the elements are independent and subordinate 
to noone. Here comes in force the conception of the tribunal of 
final appeal (hdhere Jnstanz), of such weight sociologically, 7. ¢., for 
every form of human association. The Greek as well as the Italian 
city-states in many instances made shipwreck simply for this rea- 
son, that they had over them no higher authority which might 
have adjusted differences, as would have been done if they were 
in common subordination to a central power. Where several 
elements stand opposed to each other, and none of them recog- 
nizes a superior power, conflicts are, as a rule, to be reconciled 
only by direct comparison of force. The Christian religion is 
credited with attuning men’s souls to peaceableness. In so far 
as this is the case the sociological ground for the fact is surely the 
feefing of the common subordination of all beings to the divine 
principle. The Christian believer is filled with the conception 
that over him and every opponent, be the latter a believer or not, 
stands that supreme authority. This thought removes the temp- 
tation to forcible measurement of strength as far from him as under 
normal conditions it would be from those who are subordinate to 
a supreme principle. 

This unification may present itself in two different forms, viz., 
as a leveling, or as gradation. In case a collection of human 
beings are alike subordinate to a single individual, they are in so 
far equal. The correlation between despotism and equality has 
long been recognized. On that account, from the other point of 
view, the autocrat often has an interest in equalizing the differ- 
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ences of social classes because marked superiorities and inferiori- 
ties in the relations between subjects come into real as well as 
psychological competition with his own supremacy. Thus we 
see in a large portion of European history, so long as feudalism and 
the legal differences of estates prevailed, that the struggles of the 
lower orders for legal equality were aided by the princes. The over- 
lords sought to diminish the privileges of the nobility, because as 
rulers they elevated themselves to a more lofty and more equal 
eminence over an equalized society. But there is concealed in 
this relation between autocracy and the leveling of the ruled 
another social factor of great significance. This factor may be 
indicated as follows: The structure of a society in which a 
single person rules and the great mass obeys is to be understood 
only through the consideration that the mass, that is the ruled, 
includes only a portion of the personality belonging to the indi- 
viduals concerned, while the ruler invests his whole personality 
in the relationship. Lordship over a developed society does not 
consequently differ so very much from rule over a horde, since 
the individuals build into the structure of the mass only frag- 
ments of their personality and reserve the remainder. There are 
wanting therefore in the mass, as the ruled subject, the resources, 
adaptabilities, the accommodations, the developments of power 
which the whole individual possesses through the unity and pres- 
ence of his total psychical energy. Apart from consideration of 
this difference, this devotion of a mere fraction of individuality 
to the mass, the frequent facility of its subserviency is not to be 
understood. 

Wonder has often been felt over the irrationality of the condi- 
tion in which a single person exercises lordship over.a great 
mass of others. The contradiction will be modified when we 
reflect that the ruler and the individual subject in the controlled 
mass ‘by no means enter into the relationship with an equal 
quantum of their personality. The mass is composed through 
the fact that many individuals unite fractions of their person- 
ality, one-sided purposes, interests and powers, while that 
which each personality as such actually is towers above this 
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common level and does not at all enter into that “‘mass,”’ @. ¢., 
into that which is really ruled by the single person. Hence it 
is also that frequently in very despotically ruled groups individ- 
uality may develop itself very freely, in those aspects particu- 
larly which are not in participation with the mass. Thus began 
the development of modern individuality in the despotisms of 
the Italian Renaissance. Here, as in other similar cases (for 
example, under Napoleon I and III), it was for the direct interest 
of the despots to allow the largest freedom to all those aspects of 
personality which were not identified with the regulated mass, 
i. ¢., to those aspects most apart from politics. Thus subordina- 
tion was more tolerable. It is one of the highest tasks of 
administrative art to distinguish properly between those char- 
acteristics of men with respect to which they may be included in 
a leveled mass, and those other characteristics which may be 
left to free individual development. For this distinction there 
is needed the most accurate knowledge of what is common to 
the mass, and what consequently is the material for the estab- 
lishment of a common level, upon which the subjects may stand 
at a constantly equal height, while that in which the individuals 
composing the mass cannot be unified must be left outside the 
circuit of superiority and subordination. This is a formal 
sociological demand and arrangement which is by no means 
valid in political autocracies alone, but in every possible autoc- 
racy as well. It is therefore in this more exact sense that the 
leveling must be understood which corresponds with the supe- 
riority of a single person. 

In the second place the group may assume the form of a ~ 
pyramid. In this case the subordinates stand over against the 
superior not in an equalized mass, but in very nicely graded 
strata of power. These strata grow constantly smaller in extent 
but greater in significance. They lead up from the inferior mass 
to the head, the single ruler. 

This form of the group may come into existence in two ways, 
It may emerge from the autocratic supremacy of an individual. 
The latter often loses the substance of his power, and allows it 
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to slip downwards, while retaining its form and titles. In this 
case more of the power is retained by the orders nearest to the 
former autocrat than is acquired by those more distant. Since 
the power thus gradually percolates, a continuity and graduation 
of superiority and inferiority must develop itself. This is in 
fact the way in which in oriental states the social forms often 
arise. The power of the superior orders disintegrates, either 
because it is essentially incoherent, and does not know how to 
attain the above emphasized proportion between subordination 
and individual freedom; or because the persons comprising the 
administration are too indolent or too ignorant of governmental 
technique to preserve supreme power. For the power which is 
exercised over a large circle is never a constant possession. It 
must be constantly acquired and defended anew if anything 
more than its shadow and name is to remain. 

The other way in which a scale of power is constructed up 
to a supreme head is the reverse of that just described. Start- 
ing with a relative equality of the social elements, certain ele- 
ments gain greater significance; within the circle of influence 
thus constituted certain especially powerful individuals differen- 
tiate themselves, until this development accommodates itself to 
one ortoafewheads. The pyramid of superiority and inferiority 
is built in this case from below upward, while in the former case 
the development was from above downward. This second form 
of development is often found in economic relationships, where 
at first there exists a certain equality between the persons carry- 
ing on the work of a certain industrial society. Presently some 
of the number acquire wealth; others become poor; others fall 
into intermediate conditions which are as dependent upon an 
aristocracy of property as the lower orders are upon the middle 
strata; this aristocracy rises in manifold gradations to the mag- 
nates, of whom sometimes a single individual is appropriately 
designated as the “king” of a branch of industry.’ By a sort of 
combination of the two ways in which graded superiority and 


*Of course such developments take place not in clear cut form nor in strict 
accordance with a scheme of explanation, but always in devious courses and obscured 
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inferiority of the group comes into being the feudalism of the 
Middle Ages arose. So long as the full citizen—either Greek, 
Roman or Teutonic—knew no subordination under an individ- 
ual, there existed for him on the one hand complete equality 
with those of his own order, but on the other hand rigid exclu- 
siveness toward those of lower orders. Feudalism remodeled 
this characteristic social form into the equally characteristic 
arrangement which filled the gap between freedom and bondage 
with a scale of classes. Service, servitium, united all members 
of the realm with each other and with the king. In those times 
of primitive economy the king had no other resort for rewarding 
his officials and for binding the great men of his dominions to 
himself than by enfeoffing them with land and laborers. At first 
this bestowal was only for life tenure or at will, but the fief 
later passed into property. The king parted with some of his 
domain, and his greater subjects likewise assigned land as fiefs 
to their inferior vassals and thus a gradation of social position, 
possessions and obligations came into existence. But the same 
progress came about from the opposite direction. The inter- 
mediate strata came into being not alone through concessions 
from above, but also through accumulations from below. On 
the one hand small landowners, originally free, gave up their 
land to more powerful lords, to receive it back from them as a 
fief. These lords of domains on the other hand, through con- 
stant accretions of power, which weakened royalty could not 
prevent, rose in their turn to kingly power. It is consistent with 
this contemporaneous duality of genesis that the feudal form of 
society may have quite antithetical consequences for its monarchi- 
cal head. While the outcome in Germany was that the central 
power became hollow, being changed into a mere form, the 


by all sorts of collateral phenomena. The sociological type which we derive from all 
this is always an abstraction, but not other than those at the basis of every science. 
The object of a special scienee seldom occurs in the purity and isolation in which it is 
scientifically treated, but in reality always mixed and entangled with phenomena to 
which other branches of science are devoted, so that each special science treats only 
an abstraction. It is therefore better to acknowledge freely that this is the case with 
the new science of sociology. 
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French crown founded upon the same system its power to organize 
and control throughout the entire realm. 

So much with reference to the forms which the group 
assumes in subordination to an individual, which forms, either in 
clear exhibit or as elements of a complicated manifestation, are 
to be found in the structure of the most various groups, ecclesias- 
tical not less than political, military as well as relationships which 
receive their structure entirely from the traits of character of 
those who compose them. It goes without saying that similar 
phenomena may occur in case of subordination to a numerous 
body. The numerical composition of the superior power is not 
always characteristic of it. In the sociological respect thus far 
referred to it may be a matter of indifference if the superior 
position of the one person happens to be occupied by a number 
of persons. 

In passing to consideration of the relations which are charac- 
terized by the superiority of such a number of persons, I observe 
that monarchy is the type and the priniary form of the superior 
and inferior relation in general. Monarchy is so expressive and 
effective that it continues to have a function even in those consti- 
tutions which arose from reaction against it, in constitutions which 
directly purposed to introduce in the place of monarchy a divi- 
sion of the sovereignty. It has been said of the American Pres- 
ident, as of the Athenian Archon and of the Roman Consul, that 
with certain restrictions they are still merely the heirs of the 
royal power, of which the kings have been robbed through revo- 
lution. Maine has shown that the democracy of the French 
Revolution was nothing but the inverted French monarchy, 
equipped with precisely the same qualities as the latter; and 
Proudhon declares that a parliament based on universal suffrage 
differs in no respect from an absolute monarchy. If the popular 
representative be infallible, indestructible and irresponsible, the 
monarch cannot be essentially more. The monarchical principle 
according to this claim is as vitally present and complete in a 
parliament as in a legitimate king. Just in this respect is the sig- 
nificance of the form of socialization to be correctly apprehended. 
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If the organization of the group, the reciprocal relation of its 
elements has once become somewhat fixed, it persists, even if the 
motive and specific purpose from which it originated is thoroughly 
changed and even completely reversed. Quite new elements are 
introduced into the surviving form, yet in consequence of the 
stability of the form these substitutes exercise their functions in 
quite similar fashion. We shall presently meet again this fur- 
ther working of the form of organization. 

In reference to those social structures which are characterized 
by the superiority of a number of persons, a social totality over 
individuals or other totalities, it is to be noticed at once that the. 
consequences for the subordinates are very unequal. The highest 
wish of the Spartan and Thessalian slaves was to become slaves 
of the state rather than of individuals. In Prussia before the 
emancipation of the serfs the peasants attached to the state 
domains had a much preferable lot to that of those upon private 
estates. The situation of India under British administration is 
far better than under the sway of the East India Company and 
its private interests. In the great modern industrial enterprises 
where there is no entirely individual control, but which are either 
stock companies, or are under equally impersonal modes of 
administration, the employés are better off than in the smaller 
concerns where they are subject to the personal exploitation of 
the proprietor. 

At the same time the contrary may be observed. The allies 
of Athens and Rome, the territories which were formerly subject 
to single Swiss Cantons, were more cruelly oppressed and plun- 
dered than could easily have happened under the tyranny of a 
single master. The stock company which, thanks to the methods 
in force in the business, as just now observed exploits its 
employés less than the private entrepreneur, is not at liberty in 
many cases, ¢. g., where indemnities or special aids are in ques- 
tion, to act as generously as would be possible for a private owner 
who need not give account of his outlays to any one. Andin 
relation to momentary impulses ; the cruelties which were perpe- 
trated for the amusement of the Roman circus goers, the extrem- 
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est refinement of which was often demanded by the latter, 
would scarcely have been practiced by many of these if the 
delinquent had been accountable to a single person alone. An 
immediately codperating mass knows no individual considera- 
tions, because in the mass itself the individual impulses and qual- 
ities are paralyzed so that it cannot feel any sympathy with that 
which is specifically individual. The chief consideration is how- 
ever that the point in which all the members of a large group 
securely coincide is very low in the scale of the moral; that con- 
sideration and delicacy is always of an individual and personal 
nature ; that it will not usually be possible to unite a great num- 
ber upon the same personal considerations; and that, especially 
in an association for economic ends, unlimited egoism in 
pursuit of material advantage and in saving cost is the one 
interest to be unqualifiedly accredited to all. 

But subordination to a single individual may be preferred to 
that under a body of persons upon more ideal grounds, viz., 
when the superiority and inferiority bears a personal character, 
when it is a relation of fidelity, and the superior appears rather 
asa leader than a ruler. In that case there is in subordination a 
certain freedom and dignity which disappears when one is 
subordinate to a number of persons. Accordingly, the princes 
of the sixteenth century in France, Germany, Scotland and 
the Netherlands often encountered serious opposition when 
they allowed government to be exercised by learned substitutes 
or administrative bodies. The prerogative of command was 
regarded as something personal, to which one would render 
obedience only from personal devotion. ' The relation of superi- 
ority and inferiority existed only between person and person, 
whereby a higher and worthier réle fell to the subordinate in the 
relationship than he could preserve in the case of subordination 
to an impersonal governing body composed of several individuals. 

Of great importance for the outline of the sociological pic- 
ture is the question whether and in what degree the lordship of 
a numerous body is exercised directly or through agents. The 
“agent” is a very peculiar phenomenon, emerging in every 
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highly developed form of intercourse. This phenomenon mani- 
fests its genuinely sociological character in the fact that it occurs 
in the most diverse sorts of groups and in the service of the 
most varied interests, everywhere exhibiting however certain 
similar formal traits. This common fundamental characteristic 
consists in the transference of responsibility. The real conse- 
quences of his action do not fall upon the agent, as they do 
upon every one who pursues his own proper interests. The 
affair itself does not make him responsible. Only because the 
consequences of his procedure fall upon another, and this latter 
has some sort of power over him, can the agent’s action produce 
pleasure or pain in himself. This circumstance must make the 
essential relationship between the agent and the object of his 
action take a shape quite different from that which appears when 
the action is direct, without transference to the agency of another. 
On account of the greater distance of personal interest from the 
object the requirements of the agent may be less immediate and 
precise, and on that acceunt very wide scope is often present for 
personal differences, especially where a totality is represented by 
a single individual. Here is room for hard-heartedness and 
pleasure in cruelty, which assumes the appearance of rigorous 
care for the interests of the principal; for pedantry or actual 
conscientiousness, which, in effect, amounts to the same thing ; 
for negligence and complaisance, which tolerates lax discharge 
of duty on the part of the subordinate on the ground that the 
generality can easily bear the injury. This wide scope which 
the vicarious principle gives to personal tendencies, that are often 
little restrained by the requirements of the action concerned, is 
evidently one ground for the fact that subjection to a totality 
may have such widely contrasted consequences for the subor- 
dinate. 

A peculiar form of subordination to a number of individuals 
is determination by vote of a majority. The presumption of 
majority rule is that there is a collection of elements originally 
possessing equal] rights. In the process of voting the individual 
places himself in subordination to a power of which he is a part, 
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but in this way, that it is left to his own volition whether he will 
belong to the superio or the inferior, 7. ¢., the outvoted party. 
We are not now interested in cases of this complex problem in 
which the superiority is entirely formal, as, for example, in 
resolves of scientific congresses, but only with those in which 
the individual is constrained to an action by the will of the party 
outvoting him, that is, in which he must practically subordinate 
himself to the majority. This dominance of numbers through 
the fact that others, though only equal in right, have another 
opinion, is by no meaas the matter of course which it seems to 
us today in our time of determinations by masses. Ancient 
German law knew nothing of it. If one did not agree with the 
resolve of the community he was not bound by it. As an appli- 
cation of this principle unanimity was later necessary in the 
choice of king, evidently because it could not be expected or 
required that one who had not chosen the king would obey him. 
The English baron who had opposed authorizing a levy, or who 
had not been present, often refused to pay it. In the tribal 
council of the Iroquois, as in the Polish Parliament, decisions 
had to be unanimous. There was therefore no subordination 
of an individual to a majority, unless we consider the fact that 
a proposition was regarded as rejected if it did not receive 
unanimous approval, a subordination, an outvoting, of the per- 
son proposing the measure, 

When, on the contrary, majority rule exists, two modes of 
subordination of the minority are possible, and discrimination 
between them is of the highest sociological significance. Con- 
trol of the minority may, in the first place, arise from the fact 
‘that the many are more powerful than the few. Although, or 
rather because the individuals participating in a vote are supposed 
to be equals, the majority have the physical power to coerce 
the minority. The taking of a vote and the subjection of the 
minority serves the purpose of avoiding such actual measurement 
of strength, but accomplishes practically the same result through 
the count of votes, since the minority is convinced of the futility 
of such resort to force. There exist in the group two parties in 
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opposition as though they were two groups, between which rela- 
tive strength, represented by the vote, is tg decide. 

Quite another principle is in force, however, in the second 
place, where the group as a unity predominates over all individ- 
uals, and so proceeds that the passing of votes shall merely give 
expression to the unitary group will. \n the transition from the 
former to this second principle the enormously important step 
is taken from a unity made up merely of the sum of the indi- 
viduals to recognition and operation of an abstract objective 
group unity. Classic antiquity took this step much earlier— 
not only absolutely but relatively earlier—than the German 
peoples. Among the latter the oneness of the community did not 
exist over against the individuals who composed it, but entirely 
in them. Consequently the group will was not only not enacted, 
but it did not even exist so long as a single member dissented. 
The group was not complete unless all its members were united, 
since it was only in the sum of its members that the group con- 
sisted. In case the group, however, is a self-existent structure 
— whether consciously or merely in point of fact—in case the 
group organization effected by union of the individuals remains 
along with and in spite of the individual changes, this self-exis- 
tent unity —state, community, association for a distinctive pur- 
pose—must surely will and act in a definite manner. Since, 
however, only one of two contradictory opinions can ultimately 
prevail, it is assumed as more probable that the majority 
knows or represents this will better than the minority. Accor- 
ding to the presumptive principle involved the minority is, in 
this case, not excluded but included. The subordination of the 
minority is thus in this stage of sociological development, quite 
different from that in case the majority simply represents the 
stronger power. In the case in hand the majority does not speak 
in its own name, but in that of the ideal unity and totality. It 
is only to this unity, which speaks by the mouth of the major- 
ity, that the minority subordinates itself. This is the immanent 
principle of our parliamentary decisions. 

To these must be joined, third, those formations in which 
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subordination is neither to an individual nor yet to a majority, 
but to an impersonal objective principle. Here, where we seem 
to be estopped from speaking of a reciprocal influence between the 
superior and the subordinate, a sociological interest enters in 
but two cases: first, when this ideal superior principle is to be 
interpreted as the psychological consolidation of a real social 
power; second, when the principle establishes specific and char- 
acteristic relationships between those who are subject to it in 
common. The former case appears chiefly in connection with 
the moral imperatives. In the moral consciousness we feel 
ourselves subject to a decree which does not appear to be issued 
by any personal human power; we hear the voice of conscience 
only in ourselves, although with a force and definiteness in 
contrast with all subjective egoism, which, as it seems, could have 
had its source only from an authority outside the subject. As 
is well known the attempt has been made to resolve this contra- 
diction by the assumption that we have derived the content of 
morality from social decrees. Whatever is serviceable to the 
species and to the group, whatever on that account is demanded 
of the members for the self-preservation of the group, is gradu- 
ally bred into individuals as an instinct, so that it asserts itself 
as a peculiar autonomous impression by the side of the properly 
personal, and consequently often contradictory impulses. Thus 
would be explained the double character of the moral com- 
mand. On the one side it appears to us as an impersonal order 
to which we have simply to yield. On the other side, 
however, no visible external power, but only our own most 
real and personal instinct enforces it upon us. Sociologically 
this is of interest as an example of a wholly peculiar form of 
reaction between the individual and his group. The social force 
is here completely grown into the individual himself. As by 
metempsychosis it has changed itself into the individual’s own 
instinct. Within the souls of the persons so affected the instinct 
comes into reaction with those other impulses which are more 
personal and individual. The result of this process often con- 
tinues itself in the acts of the individual, by which he exerts an 
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influence on the group. The influence of the group upon the 
individual, and that of the individual upon the group, in the 
case of these ethical occurrences, are far removed in time from 
each other. The former influence, through the transformation 
just indicated, is changed into a subjective imperative, which 
thus presents subordination of the individual to the conditions 
of the life of his group, in the form of obedience to an ideal 
impersonal principle. 

We now turn to the second sociological question raised by 
the case of subordination to an impersonal ideal principle, viz., 
how does this subordination affect the reciprocal relation of the 
persons thus subordinated in common? Here again it should 
in the outset be observed that before this ideal subordination 
came into existence it was preceded by various kinds of actual 
subordination. We frequently observe the exercise of superi- 
ority by a person or aclass in the name of an ideal principle, 
to which the thus prevailing personality is itself ostensibly sub- 
ject. It appears to be the logical course for this relationship to 
precede and for the real organization of authority among men to 
develop itself in consequence of this ideal dependence. His- 
torically, however, the way is as a rule the reverse. From inter- 
relations of very real personal power there arise codrdinations 
of superiority and inferiority, over which gradually, through 
Spiritualization of the dominant power, or through extension and 
de-personalization (Entpersonalisirung) of the whole relation- 
ship, an ideal objective power grows up. When this stage has 
been reached the superior, the immediate representative of 
the power so derived, exercises only the authority of this 
objective power. The development of the position of the 
pater familias among the Aryans exhibits this clearly. The 
power of the pater familias was originally unlimited and entirely 
subjective; that is, his momentary desire, his personal advan- 
tage was permitted to give the decision upon all regulations. 
But this arbitrary power gradually became limited by a feeling 
of responsibility. The unity of the domestic group, embodied 
in the spiritus familiaris, grew into the ideal power in relation 
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to which the lord of the whole came to regard himself as 
merely an obedient agent. Accordingly it follows that morals 
and custom, instead of subjective preference, determine his acts, 
his decisions, his judicial judgments; that he no longer behaves 
as though he were absolute lord of the family property, but 
rather the manager of it in the interest of the whole; that his 
position bears more the character of an official station than that 
of an unlimited right. Thus the relation between superiors 
and inferiors is placed upon an entirely new basis. While in 
the first stage the latter constitute only a personal competence, 
so to speak, of the former, the objective idea of the family is 
now created. The family is thought of as standing above all 
the individual members. The guiding patriarch himself is, like 
every other member, subordinate to the family idea. He may 
give directions to the other members of the family only in the 
name of the higher ideal unity. 

An example of formally similar development is furnished by 
the most recent times with their increasing preponderance of the 
objective and technical element over the personal. Many sorts 
of superiority and inferiority which formerly bore a personal 
character, so that in a given relation one party was plainly the 
superior and the other the inferior, are now so changed that they 
are both and equally subject to an objective purpose, and the sub- 
ordination of the one to the other persists only as a ‘echnical 
necessity within this common relationship to the higher principle. 
So long as the relation of the wage-worker is looked on as a 
rental contract—the laboring man is hired or rented—so long 
does the relationship contain essentially an element of subor- 
dination of the laborer to the employer. This element is 
excluded however so soon as we regard the labor compact not 
as rental but as purchase of labor as an economic good. 
Then is the subordination which the relation demands of the 
laborer, as has been said, only a subordination ‘‘to codperative 
progress, which for the entrepreneur, in so far as he performs any 
activity, is as essential as for the laborer.” The increased self- 
consciousness of the modern laborer must in part at least be 
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credited to this sociological perception. He has no longer the 
feeling that he is a subject person. He regards himself only as 
servant of an objective economic technique, within which the 
element that as entrepreneur or leader is superior to himself 
works no longer as a personal superior, but simply as a technical 
necessity. Inasmuch as the laborer is no longer hired as an 
entire person, but rather a quantitatively defined service is stipu- 
lated, he is freed as a man from the relation of inferiority. He 
now belongs to the relationship only as a factor of the process 
of production, thus in so far codrdinate with the leader. 

The disadvantages of the relation of modern servants, as it 
exists in central Europe at least, are traceable to the fact that here 
really the whole human being enters into the relation of subordina- 
tion, since his service is not restricted to definitely limited tasks. 
Only under such restrictions does relative coérdination of superi- 
ority and inferiority enter. This is the case in a measure when 
the persons in domestic service have only a certain defined part 
of the household work to perform. In so far they are codrdinate 
with the mistress of the household, with whom they coéperate 
in discharge of the necessary tasks of the household. On the 
other hand the former, and still existing relation, which 
engaged domestic servants as entire personalities, made them 
subservient to no such objective purpose, but rather to the mis- 
tress of the house as a person. 

To what extent subordination to an ideal objective purpose 
creates a sort of equality among those who have positions of 
superiority and inferiority within this process, is shown further 
by the relation between officers and common soldiers. If this 
coérdination is most prominent in war, where subordination is 
so especially rigid, it is for the reason that in war the patriotic 
purpose which is above all individual considerations operates 
more powerfully and more perceptibly. In peace, on the con- 
trary, this patriotic purpose falls relatively into the background, 
and the material technique of service becomes prominent. This 
is consistent with the utilitarian importance of the direct rela- 
tionship of superiority and subordination, while constant and 
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conscious ranking under the highest purpose, to which the whole 
relationship is ultimately subordinate, is not so necessary. 

In what manner the relation between superiority and subordi- 
nation is modified by the fact that in its entirety it is subsidiary 
to an ideal purpose, depends upon the question, is the person in 
the superior station the representative ofthe higher objective prin- 
ciple as against the subordinate, or have they a similar relation to 
this principle, so that the gradation between them is a matter 
of technique and organization? The former case occurs in the 
relation of an official to the public; the second in his relation to 
subordinate officials. In the former instance the official repre- 
sents the whole idea and power of the state over against the cit- 
izen, who by transgression of law, may have placed himself out- 
side of normal civic relations. The power which the official 
exercises flows from that higher civic principle to which, to be sure, 
the citizen belongs, yet for the moment this power confronts 
the latter as an external constraint, and asserts itself as superior 
to him. In the relation of the higher to the lower official on the 
other hand, the civic principle, the superior idea, is alike present 
in both. The one represents this idea as well as the other. Supe- 
riority and subordination between them are not produced by the 
antithesis of two principles, but by organization within one and 
the same principle. 

These two forms of superiority and subordination dominated 
by a higher principle, with their very different consequences, 
emerge in the most various social spheres and with the most 
manifold complications. In all the countless cases in which an 
objective idea, an abstract unity, manifests itself in hierarchical 
organization, this double relationship of the individual is to be 
found. He is clothed with the dignity and importance of that 
principle, and he therewith enters into a relationship of superior- 
ity to all those over whom the principle has power. This occurs 
most obviously in the case of civic officials, who by no’ means 
owe their superiority over the citizens to the power of their own 
personality, but only to that of the principle of which they are 
the exponents. The same is often the case with a member of a 
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priestly order, in short, in all those social structures in which 
each individual member, even when he occupies a very subordinate 
place within the structure, yet towards those without represents the 
whole power and importance of the principle. On the other 
hand, such attachment to an organization may give rise to a cer- 
tain subordination to those without. This is true, for example, 
in the case of a member of a business house. In his position as 
representative of the interests of the business he must conduct 
himself with zeal and devotion towards the public, even though 
within the concern itself he occupies a very superior position. 
The like is illustrated by the begging monk, who within his order 
may hold a commanding and influential station, yet towards all 
others he clothes himself in the deepest humility and subordina- 
tion. 

We thus see the most remarkable complications emerge where 
superiority and inferiority between individuals is limited and 
crossed by the subordination of the whole relationship to a 
higher principle. From such a very special example it may be 
evident that only the most accurate analysis of the forms of the 
relations which occur among men may gradually lead at last to 
an actual understanding of the complicated structure of human 
society. For “society” means that these countless bonds, 
dependences, relations of equilibrium or preponderance establish 
themselves between individuals. It is evident that we can reach 
an understanding of these relationships only by casting the sum 
of a great number of real historical cases; that is, by leaving out 
of consideration the differences in the material content of these 
relations, and by making only the forms of the relations, in all 
their modifications, crossings and complications the object of 
our investigations, just as logic becomes a science when we 
disregard all defined and specific contents of thought and con- 
sider only the forms in which single representations are so com- 
bined as to form truths.* GEORG SIMMEL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


* Translated by ALBION W. SMALL. 
(To be continued.) 
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In large manufacturing centers the ethnic type is to a great 
extent a misshapen being. The form is stoop-shouldered, the 
legs bowed, the gait shambling, the eye dim and the skin pallid. 
Dispensary physicians treat yearly multitudes of children afflicted 
with rickets and malformations, either congenital or acquired. 

When more attention than ever before is paid to physical culture, 
what omission, what physiological hindrances does each distorted 
human figure stand for? It represents, alas! wrong living per- 
haps for generations, privation, lack of proper food, hereditary 
weakness or disease, disabilities caused by overwork and strained 
posture, and oftener still an uncared-for childhood, the burdened 
or indifferent industrial mother being too absorbed to prevent 
her babe from walking prematurely or injuring itself for life by 
falls. On the other hand, over-zealous care and active misman- 
agement of infants work as much harm as neglect does. Ignor- 
ant how to hold her child, the parent causes its body to be 
crooked and its spine twisted by dragging it on one arm while 
she, poor creature! cooks, cleans, eats and sews with the other, 
pressing the wailing mite all day against her hot, unhealthful 
bosom and smothering it at night under her heavy covers. The 
offspring of the poor, seldom out of arms for the first twelve 
months, are too sedulously “minded” by awkward little sisters 
and brothers to permit fair play for nature’s processes of growth, 
muscular exertion and rest. These nurses themselves, frail, tiny, 
almost infantile, become stunted or deformed from carrying 
heavy babes; for, from mistaken kindness, the last heir is rarely 
laid on a pillow or propped ina chair, unhugged and unham- 
pered. If there be a grandmother in the family, two able-bodied 
women often take turns in holding one perfectly normal child, 
which under incessant handling soon becomes a morbid little 
atom. Clothing is piled on its puny body while in all weather 
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its head and legs are bare; and the most hurtful foods are given 
it to silence the unwelcome bawl. 

At the end of its first year, the mother-instinct is apt to 
weaken, and even though no other claimant for nurture appears, 
the infant is turned adrift in alley or street to run a thousand 
risks. Diminutive creatures battle for life in the filthy tenements, 
frequently in rain. ‘I worked in the mill and her grandmother 
neglected her,” wailed the mother of a beautiful and cheery 
little maid of four years who had been suddenly stricken with 
paralysis and blindness, but who hitched her red rocker towards 
the visitor’s voice, piping forth, “I’m named Ellie. What's oo 
name?”’ 

Even those of the poor who dower their children with strong 
constitutions are pitifully apathetic to unhealthful conditions which 
deplete the family ranks. One woman, robust and vigorous, 
lost by an epidemic two babies within a week, yet stayed on in the 
fatal tenement. Shortly after, in thirty-eight hours’ time, four 
more of her little brood died, victims of her ignorance or inertia ; 
yet still she lingered where six of her offspring had perished. 
Soon the death of the seventh at last drove her, with only the 
oldest son surviving, into a cleaner abode which doubtless through 
her own shiftlessness will become another fever trap. In many 
cases the worker is not to blame for the unsanitary condition of 
his home, as where occupancy of the ‘“‘Company’s houses”’ is a 
condition of employment. The manager of a mill “block” 
where typhus with deadly virulence had threshed out the weak- 
liest, remarked of a tenant loom-fixer, ‘‘ That man had five girls 
and boys when he took our rooms. A fortnight later, he moved 
out with only two. I hadn’t the heart to charge him rent.’ 
What sort of “heart”’ let him go into the house when death was 
well-nigh certain ? 

Housekeeping, in the good old Anglo-Saxon meaning of care 
for every detail, order and sweet prevision is, among very 
many working mothers, not a lost, but an undiscovered art. Beds 
are often still unmade and sleeping-rooms foul at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Viands cooked and uncooked lie open all day near 
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hot stoves in tobacco-laden air. Numbers of women, unable to 
cut out, to fit or sew, spend their small incomes hiring their child- 
ren’s garments made, themselves ragged meanwhile. Parental 
discipline is rare except in violent outbreaks, a common substi- 
tute for gentle suasion or moral sanction being a leather strap 
as broad as the hand, cut at one end into strips, the more effectu- 
ally to sting; and on big and little urchins alike, on male and 


‘female, corporal punishment is at times administered with this 


flesh-flaying device, compared with which the hickory switch of 
wholesome memory was a fairy wand. At other times wayward 
little ones, unrebuked, kick the parents in passion or pound the 
grandparent; and as they grow older, untrained and uncontrolled, 
they become moving spirits in those misdoings that fill the peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories with young men and women criminals 
under the age of twenty-five. Such, in our urban tenements, are 
the surroundings and the habits of too many of the average 
working population. 

On the other hand, improved tenement blocks are not always 
full, and our hitherto clumsy ventures in codperative housekeep- 
ing, with all its labor-saving appliances, are shunned from deep- 
rooted prejudice. In one town a model building adapted for 
fifty families contains but thirty, while in neighboring rookeries, 
paying higher rent for wretched accommodations, dwell thousands 
of human beings to whom tidiness and decency are almost 
unknown. Other cities point with similar failures the moral of 
our ill-considered and unsympathetic philanthropies. Near a 
large commercial center an excellent library being opened for 
cotton operatives exclusively, the operatives would not con- 
sent to be classed apart by availing themselves of it, so the 
rooms were closed and the books given away. Indeed, read- 
ing rooms, lessons and other social features of religious or 
benevolent organizations are often scantily patronized, because 
there has been no previous schooling or no genuine sus- 
tained human interest under the perfunctory meetings. Homes 
established for underpaid women-workers are invaded by the 
well-to do, albeit the friendless factory girl, lodging in an attic or 
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sleeping on a floor promiscuously with men and paying dearly 
for the shelter, is without a respectable place to lay her head. In 
only a bare half dozen houses of various philanthropic associa- 
tions is the neediest claimant received —the tobacco stripper, the 
slop-shop victim, the wage-earner in obnoxious and repulsive 
callings. Perhaps she does not apply. At all events she is not 
there. 

New York alone, it is asserted, has twenty thousand vagrant 
children without parents, instruction or steady occupation, dodg- 
ing about alleys and sleeping in hall-ways and ash-barrels. 
Though lofty asylums rear handsome fronts, girl-beggars dog the 
footsteps of the citizen and the jails harbor boys detained with 
criminals, until it seems that neither private benevolence nor state 
care adequately provides for helpless youth. Everywhere, too, 
roam hordes of unemployed, many of them decent men who 
claim that there is no work for them; and because of this invol- 
untary idleness their wives must wrest bread from the factories, 
their sons and daughters must grow up ignorant, if not vicious, in 
those very cities where millions flow for institutions of learning 
and reform. The ill-paid tenement seamstress or shop girl, 
haunting the streets for warmth or excitement, and gliding to 
ruin in concert halls, is but the natural product of a poor home, 
over-supply of unskilled labor, and killing competition. Mean- 
while vast remedial forces for readjusting and improving social 
conditions beat almost ineffectively the empty air. 

What signify these sharp contrasts—so many mortals needing 
to be cared for, taught, uplifted, so many activities eager to pro- 
tect, to elevate, to inspire, yet the chasm between unbridged ? 
Why do the means fail frequently to reach the end? What 
resistance renders the current of benevolence and Christian effort 
not always a source of power and light, banishing destitution 
and ignorance, but as often a deadly stroke to self-respect ? 

Not wholly with our economic system lies the fault. Other 
influences cause even those institutions to languish which are 
conceived in the unction of the highest devotion to humanity 
We need to cultivate a new ethical sense and more imagination. 
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One great manufacturing firm built for its operatives a sort of 
palace of delight; but the founders were bitterly disappointed 
in its results, until, years after, putting aside their own precon- 
ceptions as to the way in which the pleasures and opportunities 
they offered should be used, they gave rein to the wishes of the 
workers, when, behold! a multitude of wants, worthy wants, 
cropped out of which the originators had never dreamed. Now, 
the palace is really a delight. Another practical philanthropist 
and merchant prince who has fitted up a home on a grand scale 
for his employés and has tried profit sharing to some extent, 
finds the home regarded askance and avoided, and the profits 
discounted a year ahead in costlier raiment or self indulgence. 
But in neither home nor store were the workers ever allowed to 
feel the slightest sense of ownership. Even Toynbee Hall, the 
socialists declare, is a failure. The university men, they claim, 
went to East London “to teach the poor a thing or two;” the 
poor, on the contrary, have taught the young men a thing or 
two, with result that the college reformers are becoming socialists. ¥ © 

To make availing these and kindred efforts for the relief of 
suffering mankind, to deal wisely and in a practical way with the 
arbitrarily called ‘‘lower classes,” it behooves us, first, to aban- 
don our Procrustean endeavor to fit workers to our ideas as to 
what ethical ambitions are proper for industrial communities to 
cherish. Surroundings that satisfied toilers a generation ago 
suffice no longer. Distinctions then admitted are now resented. 
Standards of living are higher. Social aspirations quicken in 
the breast of the lowliest—-healthy outcome of the democratic 
germ. In theory, comparative riches are easily enough provided 
for gaunt sewing women and weary clerks, at domestic service ; 
but as they hate it and are unfitted for it, out-at-elbow “young 
ladies” throng the factories, while the comfortably appointed 
kitchens of the rich remain a solitude. To argue, to inveigh is 
useless, until some of the present requirements of household 
service are changed —separation from one’s family, for instance, 
—and until public sentiment so annihilates inequalities of station 
that young men with a social career before them will not be 
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thought to demean themselves by marrying Mrs. Dives’ cook or 
maid. 

Equally short-sighted and utopian it is to expect imme- 
diate success from educational experiments upon that wage- 
earning population which we are now assimilating. Only 
traditions of culture and study, or ample command of time, 
or natural susceptibilities and ambitions bring real enjoyment 
of lectures, literature and historic and artistic collections. 
Although in many places libraries and museums are shut on 
Sundays and at night, although parks are so distant from 
the workingman’s home that to take his family there for an 
outing costs fully one-tenth of his weekly pay, still there 
is unreasonable complaint and railing among unthinking 
people because, in spite of society’s fiat that the lower orders 
shall profit by picture shows and reading rooms open at impos- 
sible hours, nevertheless beer gardens and concert halls of the 
worst character continue to be crowded. As if, to spiritual and 
zsthetic beauty ignorant eyes could be unsealed in one hour! 
The poor are often strikingly sensitive to such forms of beauty 
as they know; and they save every bright rag or battered flower 
for adornment. Since the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
has been accessible on Sundays and in the evenings, three-fifths 
of the annual visits occur at those times. London, too, is at last 
wheeling into line by throwing open its national collections of 
books and art on Sunday, the only day when the plain people 
can enjoy them. 

It seems to me that educated women, more than any other 
element of the community, have the power to better the condi- 
tion of all wage-earners. They have ample command of time; 
they have influence ; and some of them have intelligent sympathy 
with workers that does not degenerate into sentimentality. But 
it would be necessary first to discard the inhuman notion which 
good women often entertain—and which is fostered by their 
conservatism and the traditions of their life—that there is a 
fixed social gulf between leisure and toil. The privileged would 
have to meet their laboring sisters, whether in factories shops or 
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domestic service, on the only just and helpful basis, true womanly 
regard for woman. Afterall, accident rather than inherent right 
to the worid’s best gifts lavishes on one daughter of Eve culture 
and broad opportunity, while goading another through poverty to 
incessant drudgery. Some of the richest men today may from 
fire, flood or fraud be paupers tomorrow and their children may 
be reduced to the workbench. I have seen just such delicately 
nurtured women stooping over machines in many big factories, 
their fortune gone, and themselves, like most graduates of female 
schools, without a single developed talent or practical resource 
for gaining a livelihood in higher pursuits. Had the grandfathers 
of our aristocracy of mere wealth remained in the old world 
throttled by class distinctions, the sons of these men might have 
been only small shopkeepers or humble artisans whose daughters 
would now look at labor problems from a six-loom weaver’s 
standpoint, would groan from these problems in a tenement, or 
starve with them in a garret. Hard travail crushing out all but 
the material element of their existence, would such women be 
conscious of those higher needs the lack of which is flung as a 
reproach in the face of the poor? 

Vulgarity is not a cause but an effect. Most working people 
desire money for wherewithal to live before they can think about 
manners; and to those who have never had refinements of living 
it is no actual hardship, as we conceive it, to be shut out from 
the beautiful, delicate and stately. The outlook would be more 
hopeful did all feel it a hardship. Only when present conven- 
tional and economic differences shall have been leveled will a 
new growth of spiritual tenderness appear. The average wage- 
earner of today makes, all things considered, wonderfully much 
of his small resources. But, being without ballast from experi- 
ence in any pursuit more responsible, without the wisdom born 
of gradual use of unwonted powers, this average wage-earner, if 
suddenly transformed into the creature of the reformer’s standards, 
would be a wholly disappointing being, out of place in his sur- 
roundings, at war with his kindred, a useless incumbrance. Such 
in truth is somewhat the present tendency of public school 
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training—to produce young men and women marred for the 
industrial career but unqualified to grasp a higher. Could the 
socialist’s dream of equal privileges and possessions for all mankind 
become at once a fact, the unnatural relations and the natural 
dislocations consequent upon the change would wreck the social 
organism. The duty to usher in a juster, wiser economic dispen- 
sation is less imperative than the duty to fit men, now, in their 
present actual relations to their family and society, to be worthier 
the demands of the existing order and capable of using and 
profiting by new improved conditions as they arise, so that 
abuse of privileges will cease to cause a reaction in favor of con- 
tinuing ancient restrictions. The supreme law of gradual prepa- 
ration and development should govern. Attempts to get larger 
opportunities for the laborer or to restore his diverted rights 
ought not to be spasmodic, lifting him, then neglecting him till 
he falls lower than before. Whenever the worker is capable, 
then he may rule. Let us help to make him capable, instead of 
aiding him to seize power while yet he is unfit. Universal equality 
of condition might not remain a chimera, if philanthropic endeav- 
ors were more bent upon raising and perfecting the type and less 
set upon rendering the poor abjectly content, as a Christian duty, 
with a lot in which they must always resemble beasts of burden. 
On the contrary it were wiser to develop in the breadwinner a 
loftier moral nature even at the risk of revulsion from his material 
environment. Higher knowledge is not to be discouraged because 
it brings bitterer repinings and keener insight into the injustice 
of the existing economic rule, because the drudgery and nega- 
tions of life entail more suffering as one’s perceptions and sensi- 
bilities sharpen. Discontent has noble uses; and the negations 
of life are for the present inevitable. 

One means of widening the wage-earner’s horizon is to edu- 
cate him in the line of industrial expertness and supremacy. 
What is the main reason for the small trader’s failure and the 
shirt maker’s despair? The small trader cannot keep accounts, 
has no business training; and the shirt maker never learned to 
sew. It is a grievous mistake to suppose that those who 
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must work therefore know how to work. Self-supporting arts 
are neither an endowment of nature nor taught as yet in our 
schools. In shops and factories, too, so far has division of labor 
been carried, an expert in one branch can perform no other func- 
tion. Girls can seam upa garment but cannot cut or finish it; 
can stitch straw hats, but are unable to trim them; can tuck the 
bosom of a shirt while they would botch the collar. All-around 
instruction has been abolished under the thraldom of machinery, 
which tends more and more to specialize. This narrow training, 
the sole preparation of our wage-earners, not being pieced out 
by manual education, our girls especially lack those handicrafts 
which would qualify them for self-maintenance, and that indus- 
trial skill which simplifies household pursuits and helps to make 
comfortable and to adorn the home. 

It is a fact of much ethical as well as economic significance 
that, in the domestic management of the poor, wages or the 
greater part of them are usually turned over absolutely to the 
wife. She it is who expends the funds. Every week or month 
she holds in her hand what represents and ought to secure the 
physical and moral welfare of her family —rent, food, raiment, 
schooling, thrift and content,— but which sometimes is converted 
by waste into misery alone. If, as seldom happens, the woman 
knows how to make the utmost of her resources, knows how to 
select nourishing food, to provide suitable attire, to attract her 
children to their home and neutralize the temptations of the 
street; if she is wise enough to turn and save, that they may go 
longer to school, instead of being broken in early to the prema- 
ture toil that means bodily and spiritual deterioration, this hum- 
ble mother becomes in the moral and economic world as mighty 
a factor as the steam engine is in the material universe. She has 
generated power from crude elements and has created a new 
moral dynamo. 

But the “instincts of motherhood” alone are not to be trusted 
where the welfare of millions is at stake. Higher sanitary stand- 
ards make the wiser portion of society revolt from leaving even 
the care of infancy to unguided maternal freaks. A wretchedly 
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destitute woman whose son had St. Vitus’ dance paid her last two 
dollars for a dog to sleep with him, believing that the disease 
would leave the boy and attack the animal, citing in proof the case 
of a child with “worm fits’ who was said to have given the 
malady to two dogs which died in turn while the patient recov- 
ered. Curative efforts, nearly always thus illogical, the inadequate 
“‘instincts’’ of motherhood helpless to ward off murderous tene- 
ment house ills—these causes, besides contributing to infant 
mortality in all densely peopled centers, swell the record of sick- 
ness and inefficiency. The man or woman too inefficient to earn 
a living sometimes gets a living by guilty means. Our vast 
complicated machinery of hospitals and prisons now aids the sur- 
vival of the weakliest, not the fittest, by providing for and in one 
sense rewarding and perpetuating disease, inebriety and crime. Yet 
all these evils might be nearly abolished, certainly greatly lessened 
in the next five generations, if parents could be induced to live 
up to the highest hygienic and ethical ideals—ideals hidden 
equally from fashion’s slaves and those ground down by toil and 
want. 

Thorough industrial training, such as is given in the house- 
keeping schools of France and Belgium, would enable the moth- 
ers of the working class so to order their households that neg- 
lected homes would not, as they now do, beget intemperance or 
the scandals of divorce. Nor, with the resource of skillful 
hands to mend and remake, and otherwise eke out their allow- 
ance, would wives need to supplement the husband’s earnings by 
going themselves into the mills, thus by over-supply lowering 
wages forall. Less frequently would fragile, stunted child-rivals 
cheapen pay and take bread from the mouths of honest workers. 
Were domestic economy better understood and incomes more 
wisely laid out, child-labor would cease to be, as so many selfish 
or really underpaid toiling fathers now claim that it is, the only 
recourse against debt. The married female worker or the self- 
supporting single woman is not herself always responsible for 
those short comings which make her home wretched. She leaves 
it at six in the morning and except on Saturday does not return 
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much before seven at night—the victim of an economic system 
that asks the longest possible hours at the smallest wage. The 
one precludes domestic life. The other, neither her own clamor 
nor philanthropy nor public sentiment can as yet increase. Even 
the best intentioned employer is often shut off from schemes of 
reform by that system of competition which ordains that he 
must undersell or himself become bankrupt. To undersell gen- 
erally means that he must underpay workers or else supersede 
them with a cheaper kind—with half educated or miseducated 
and wholly inexpert girls, or else with the latest foreign indus- 
At trial invaders who can subsist on sixty cents a week. Fiercer 
: grows the struggle for existence in the routine employments, 
due partly to glut of unskilled labor. The misery thus engen- 
| dered tends to excite deplorable class antagonism ; and whenever 
workers are arrayed against capitalists, caste warfare usually 
44 threatens. 
} An ounce ot prevention here would be worth many pounds 
| of cure. One way to allay this social discontent is to raise the 


1. whole morale of labor by first uplifting the female. Whatever 
i promotes the intelligence, technical ability and material pros- 
i perity of women promotes at once the welfare of the entire body 


of workers; secures them better homes and thereby creates 
i stronger local attachments and civic spirit—in fact, changes 
tendencies that might prove revolutionary into safe and useful 


| aspirations. 


i The outlook brightens. Enlightened opinion in America and 

| abroad is slowly preventing by legislation and otherwise both 
bi individual and corporate oppression. Under present conditions, 

; the female breadwinner, on the lowest round of the ladder, suffers 
¢! most. Her lot would be eased, I repeat, if influential advocates 
( of her own sex, in clubs and out of them, would seriously devote © 
| themselves to bettering her situation. So much in any event 
they can do—plead with legislators for immigration laws that 
will improve the personnel of the foreign competition ; for adequate 
factory and inspection laws, protecting the workingwoman from 
accident to life and limb, and mitigating as far as possible the 
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necessary evils of her burdened life. Thisis notall. She needs 
also sanitary and building laws that will render her poor home 
more comfortable, not a generator of every ill. She needs such 
school laws and supervision as will vitalize her meager education 
by more effective and stimulating methods; and schools enough 
to include all the youth of the country, with compulsory edu- 
cation for the neglected street vagrants. She needs revival of 
the handicrafts and technical training. She needs parks close at 
her door, cheap transportation, good music, rational amusements 
without separation of the sexes. At least, the favored classes, 
by moral support and more active personal interest, might bring 
about strict enforcement of such legal provisons in behalf of 
workers as already exist, but which disuse and the selfishness of 
individuals often convert into mere skeletons of once vital 


enactments. 
CLARE DE GRAFFENRIED. 


WASHINGTON, D C. 
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THE IDEALS OF SOCIAL REFORMERS.’ 


One of the special tasks of our generation is the work of 
wedding Christianity and the social movement. They are 
divorced now. The bulk of our church members is either igno- 
rant and indifferent in regard to the social movement, or else 
suspicious of it. The majority of social-reform workers, at least 
if we include Europe, fluctuates somewhere between contempt 
and avowed hostility toward the church and spiritual religion. 
We of “The Brotherhood of the Kingdom” believe that such a 
separation is unnecessary, unwise, and undesirable, detrimental to 
the full success of both parties concerned, and perilous to the 
future of humanity. 

We believe in the spiritual life, in the fact of sin and corrup- 
tion, in the need and possibility of salvation, in holiness and 
eternal life. We have no desire to see evangelical Christianity 
bled to death; to see the church of Christ turned into a reform 
club; to see the hidden life of the believer toned down toa 
mild and sapless altruism; and to have Christian theology 
changed into a modern gnosticism, into a system of evolutionary 
philosophy, with a place for Christ as one of the evolutionary 
forces. On the contrary, we find fault with modern Christianity 
because it is not Christian encugh. We desire a completer 
surrender to the Spirit of God, a fuller life of trust, and a more 
ardent zeal for all missionary work, and for the universal reign 
of King Jesus. But, on the other hand, we also believe in the 
social movement of the nineteenth century. We refuse to regard 
it as a red-hot lava eruption from the crater of hell. We hold that 
it is a river flowing from the throne of God, sent by the Ruler 
of history for the purification of the nations. We see God’s 
hand in it; we see Christ’s blood in it; we see the creative ener- 

*The author is corresponding secretary of “The Brotherhood of the Kingdom,” 
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gies of the Spirit in it, bringing out of its chaos the beauties of 
a new world. 

We have this two-sided faith. But cur faith is not yet sup- 
ported on all sides by knowledge. The two chemical elements 
have not yet completed their union in us. <A long and earnest 
process of thought is necessary. We must overhaul all the 
departments of our thought and work out that social Christianity 
which will be immeasurably more powerful and more valuable to 
the world than either an unsocial Christianity or an unchristian 
socialism. After the process of union is in a measure completed 
in ourselves, we can become mediators for others, breaking down 
the middle wall of partition between Christianity and the social 
movement, bringing them into their just and natural relation to 
each other, infusing the exalted fervor and power of religion into 
the social movement, and helping religion to find its ethical out- 
come in the transformation of social conditions. 

In examining the ideals of social reformers I shall try to 
take up the great ideals that are common to the whole social 
movement, rather than isolated schemes and measures. I shall 
first set forth the elements and tendencies in which we can 
heartily concur, and then the points where the dangers of the 
social movement seem to me to lie. 

The starting point of the social movement is the conviction 
of the inherent worth of a human being. Its goal is to secure 
the recognition of that worth in all departments of life. The 
mention of a few facts will help us to realize that this feeling, 
that human life is a precious thing, is the hydraulic force in the 
social uplift. 

We view with pity and indignation single concrete cases of 
suffering or wrong. Last summer the case of Maria Barberi 
agitated the people of New York. The pity may have been 
foolishly bestowed in this case; I pass no judgment on that; but 
the pity was there; thousands of people took thought for it that 
a single human life, one among two millions, was to be ended. 
Remember also the public resentment when wrongs done to a 
whole class are brought to light. Remember how the common 
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people of Brooklyn sympathized with the trolley strikers, in 
spite of the discomfort the strike inflicted on the city. Think 
how we are aroused by news of oppression even in foreign 
countries. The indignation aroused by the Bulgarian atrocities, 
by the Armenian outrages, by George Kennan’s accounts of the 
Russian prisoners, are cases known to all. Of course, those who 
espouse a movement of that sort feel that the public conscience 
is very sluggish and easily goes to sleep again, and that is true, 
too. But, after all, is it not a remarkable thing that in this great 
crowded globe, where men are suffering and dying every second, 
and where most of us need all our strength to provide bread for 
our own stomachs and to fight off others who are trying to step on 
us, there should be any interest at all in a lot of foreigners whom 
none of us has ever seen? Remember, too, how we winced, 
when the heathen at the Parliament of Religions pointed out the 
poverty in our own cities. All this pity, indignation, and shame 
are based on the sense of humanity. They are human beings 
who suffer, and human beings are too good to suffer thus. The 
argument of the political economist who says that this is the 
struggle for existence, and that this suffering works out the 
greatest good in the end; the pious sigh of the Christian Phari- 
see who assures us that we shall have the poor with us always 
and that things can’t be changed till Christ comes; and ~11e 
shrug of selfish over-culture which assures us that these people 
are very low and sordid and desire nothing better; they are all 
swept away like chaff before the feeling that a man’s a man for 
all that, and the knowledge that human tears are scalding hot 
and hurt when they fall on our hearts. 

Another evidence of the power which this sense of humanity 
has already acquired over us may be found in the attitude taken 
by the artistic interpreters of our thoughts. Consider the change 
which has come over literature since Horace wrote his 

“ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 

What modern poet would care to write like that? Compare 
with that the lesson of Sir Launfal’s search for the Holy Grail, 
or these lines of Lowell: 
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“In a hovel rude, 

With naught to fence the weather from his head, 
The King I sought for, meekly stood ; 

A naked, hungry child 
Clung round his gracious knee, 

And a poor hunted slave looked up aad smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free ; 

New miracles I saw his presence do, . . . 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor, 

The gathered chips into a wood-pile grew, 
The broken morse! swelled to goodly store ; 

I knelt and wept: my Christ no more I seek, 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak.” 


While not all of our modern poets are such prophets of 
Christian democracy as Lowell, yet with singular unanimity the 
greatest novelists of the Christian nations are full of reverence 
for plain suffering humanity, and full of scorn for the polished 
selfishness of the upper classes who used to absorb the attention 
of older novelists. In religious literature we look almost in vain 
for any honest dealing with the text about the camel and the 
needle’s eye; but one can find quite wonderful expositions of it 
in Tolstoi’s War and Peace, Bourget’s Cosmopolis, Charles Dudley 
Warner’s A Little Fourney in the World, Franzos’ Ein Kampf ums 
Recht, and many others. 

In pictorial art it is the same. Compare Watteau’s well- 
finished pictures of well-clipped parks, full of well-dressed ladies 
exchanging compliments with well-behaved gentlemen, with 
Uhde’s pictures of the Christ in the village school, or Christ at 
the peasant’s table, and feel the difference of spirit, and the sense 
of the sacredness of life in its lowliest forms, which glorifies the 
latter. At the International Art Exhibition at Berlin I saw 
among the statuary the figure of an old man sitting on the 
ground, his clothes ragged, his shoulders bent, his face dull and 
weary, a broken potsherd of humanity. Underneath was the 
simple legend: ‘ Proximus tuus.’’ Modern art is full of such 
prophetic sermons in oil and marble; but where do we see any- 
thing like it in older periods of art? In one of the most popu- 
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lar paintings of our time, Millet’s “Angelus,” the artist has 
simply tried to show us the beauty and dignity of the humblest 
life and labor, by surrounding it with the halo of God’s sunset 
and glory of piety. 

I have tried with a few touches to bring before our recollec- 
tion and imagination the strength of that humane sentiment 
which pervades Christian civilization in spite of its mammonism 
and greed of pleasure. That sentiment is the nerve of the 
social movement; the rest is muscle. If that nerve were dead 
or paralyzed there would be no social movement. There is, in 
fact, no social movement outside of the Christian nations. 

Now that sentiment seeks embodiment. It seeks to stop 
that which offends it; it seeks to create conditions which it can 
accept. It has already sought to give even the children of the 
poor their share in our intellectual heritage by providing univer- 
sal elementary education, guarding the intellectual rights of the 
child even against its parents by some measure of compulsion. 
It has provided night schools, free lectures, free libraries and 
museums, and many aids to secure even a higher education for 
those who desire it. In the political domain it has gone a long 
way toward endowing the lower classes with a voice, by the 
extension of the suffrage, and is constantly laboring to secure 
that right against bribery or intimidation by devising better 
methods of voting, and to make the will of the people act more 
surely on legislation by planning systems of minority represen- 
tation and direct legislation. It has abolished many remnants 
of feudal privileges and made men more equal before the law. 
It has compelled the state in the face of traditional political 
economy, to assume a certain guardianship over women and 
children and to limit their exploitation in industry. It has 
granted woman very nearly all that she has really been serious 
in asking. In religious life there has been a decline of priestly 
prerogative, a growing recognition of the universal priesthood of 
believers, an increase of lay activity fostered especially in the 
young people’s movement, and a reaching forward to save the lost 
classes. The Salvation Army is penetrated with the social spirit - 
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Here then we have a great movement actuated by the con- 
viction that a human life is precious, and seeking to give every 
man an opportunity to live his life worthily. What attitude 
shall the Christian disciple take to this movement? Who ever 
felt the worth of a soul more deeply than Jesus? Who felt 
intenser pity for bodily disablement than he who touched the 
leper and quieted the demoniac’s stormy soul? Who had more 
of the spirit of real democracy than he who shared the fisherman’s 
food, rebuked with dignity the haughty Pharisee who had failed 
in the common duties of hospitality, exalted the mite of the 
widow, and made his royal entry into the city of David on the 
back of a donkey, with boughs scattered by peasants as a carpet 
on the way ? Whose eye was ever quicker to detect the divine 
glory of a human heart beneath the rust and foulness of sin and 
social ostracism, than his who made friends with the publicans, 
and championed the repentant harlot at a dinner table of gentle- 
men who were his social superiors? We cannot help feeling 
that the social movement was in Christ, and that Christ is now 
in the social movement. The disciple of Jesus must follow his 
master, and he cannot follow him unless he goes in the same 
direction. By their attitude to this movement, more than by 
assent to formulated truths, will the men of our generation be 
judged before God. 

“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife ’twixt truth and falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, deals to each the bloom or blight, 


Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness and that light.” 


I have spoken mainly of the effort to secure for the poor 
and oppressed of our own nation the chance to live a worthy 
life. But the sense of humanity works horizontally sideways, as 
well as perpendicularly downwards. It quickens the feeling of 
interest and kinship between nations and races. The student of 
history knows what barriers the difference of nationality and 
religion has drawn between man and man in the past. In Latin 
the word for stranger and the word for enemy were the same. 
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The barrier is still broad. Of course the increase of commerce 
and travel has worn away many prejudices, but it has not pro- 
duced much love as yet. Commerce with uncivilized nations is 
ruthless and often almost devilish in selfishness-and cruelty. I 
know of only two forces that are really making for international 
fellowship with fairly unselfish motives. The one is the social 
movement. It is international in its tendencies. Karl Marx 
taught European workingmen the cry: ‘“Proletarians of all 
nations, unite.” The tendency to international solidarity is as 
yet but rudimentary, but it has been strong enough to send many 
thousands of dollars across the seas to aid in social struggles. 
It has been powerful enough to alarm thoroughly the govern- 
ments whose interests lie in an exclusive patriotism. The other 
force making in the same direction is foreign missions. Foreign 
missions have come in for many hard blows from humanitarians, 
but after all has been said, taey are the only case of anybody 
expending capital on uncivilized peoples without expecting to 
get anything back. No one has ever charged Christian mission- 
ary societies with trying to make more money out of the natives 
than they spend for them. Scientists go among savages to bring 
back knowledge; merchants to bring back wealth; explorers to 
bring back fame and trophies; but the missionary is the only 
one that makes even a pretense of going for the sake of the 
people. 

Here again we see the confluence of the two streams. The 
social movement has developed international tendencies and 
promoted the fraternization of the nations engaged in it. Chris- 
tianity from the very outset has been international in its charac- 
ter; it has been remiss in fulfilling its missionary obligations, 
but it has never repudiated its international character, and has 
always boasted of whatever broadness it could prove. 

A second great ideal at work in the social movement lies in 
the principle of association. Suppose men are politically free 
and starting in life with equal opportunities; it still remains to 
be seen what they will do with their freedom and equality. Will 
they fight or unite? The development since the French Revo- 
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lution, or rather since the Protestant Reformation, has been 
toward the enfranchisement of the individual. The victory of 
personal liberty as a principle is complete in the leading nations ; 
the practical application of the principle is also nearing its com- 
pletion. The next great word, as Mazzini says, is association. 
The process of enfranchisement has unfettered immense forces, 
but ithas also resulted in disorganizing society. The old feudal 
bonds have been dissolved, but new bonds have not taken their 
place. The peasants of Europe are no longer bound to the soil 
or to its lord. They are free to go where they like. Asa result 
many of them are torn loose from the sheltering and restraining 
ties of kinship and neighborhood and are swept like human flot- 
sam and jetsam into the great cities where none knows them or 
cares for them. Is it a clear gainto them? The same process 
comes close home to us in the negro population of the South. 


, They are free now, under. nobody’s ownership, but also under 


\pobody’s care. It is probably fair to say that the benefits 
resulting from their emancipation have not been as great as had 
been hoped. In Germany improved agriculture has shortened 
the harvest season; as a result large bodies of men and women 
migrate from place to place, hiring out as laborers; they move 
like the tide, and one section is swept bare of its youthful popu- 
lation, while other sections are inundated with a crowd of 
strangers. It is easy to imagine that this migratory life does not 
tend to stable habits, family affection, or clean morals. 

With the city population things are similar. The guilds are 
gone. The relation of master, journeyman and apprentice has 
given place to that of employers and hands. The human inter- 
est and relation between them has dwindled away; the money 
relation is the sole bond. The old feudal relations were often 
unjust and dwarfing, but they gave a certain security and a defi- 
nite place in which a man could live and move. Now men are 
free, but it is often the freedom of grains of sand that are whirled 
up in a cloud and then dropped in a heap, but neither cloud 
nor sand-heap have any coherence. This condition is not a 
final one. New forms of association must be created. Our dis- 
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organized competitive life must pass into an organic codperative 
life. We all know that this is one of the great ideas of the social 
movement. The socializing tendency is the dominating tendency 
in sociological thought and is bound to become the dominating 
tendency in economic life too. Men may differ about the extent 
to which the socializing process ought to go, and about the 
chemical formula according to which the two ingredients of 
individualism and socialism are to be mixed, but the new ingre- 
dient will have to go in. It takes no prophet to foretell that. 

What then shall the attitude of Christian disciples be to this 
great ideal of social reformers? I feel that it will have to be 
friendly. The law of datssez faire, if untempered by any force of 
loyalty and association, would have found little grace in the sight 
of Old Testament lawgivers and prophets, and still less in the 
sight of Jesus. One of the deepest principles of the New Testa- 
ment is the principle of xowwvria, of fellowship, of association. 
One of the two ordinances of the church is a meal of fellowship. 
The early church made a bold attempt to realize this principle 
of fellowship in regard to property also, and the attempt has 
been repeated again and again in the face of overwhelming 
obstacles, wherever a serious effort has been made to live 
according to Christ’s law of life. The power of association and 
cohesion was implanted by the Spirit of God; its theory was 
formulated by Paul in his illustration of the body and its 
members, an illustration so true, that men like Schaffle and Dr. 
G. D. Boardman, in developing a theory of a true social life, 
could do no better than to unfold that illustration in detail. 
True Christianity emphasizes to the utmost the value of the 
individual and has been the real motive power back of the efforts 
to secure personal liberty. But it contains more than individual- 
ism; it also contains the principle of association, and implants 
the trustworthiness, love and unselfishness which cement men 
together and make association a workable idea. In so far, 
therefore, as socialism is the effort to translate into facts of 
political economy the Christian tendency to association, in so far 
it has a right to claim our approval. 
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It will be my task now to criticise the ideals of social 
reformers by mentioning the dangers to which they seem to me 
liable. Of course not all are liable to the same mistakes. Con- 
sidering the space at my disposal I can only sketch in a broad 
way the dangers to which large sections of men devoted to social 
progress seemto tend. 

First, there is a real; menace to individual liberty in the 
schemes of socialism. For working purposes I am myself a 
socialist. We want more socialism than we have at present, 
anyway. Our present individualism is no real individualism. It 
is a race between men on horseback and men on foot. As long 
as public functions are in the hands of private corporations and 
they can tax the public, individualism means tyranny. So I am 
in favor of at least enough socialism to take natural monopolies 
out of private management. But when we consider the social- 
istic programme that lies beyond that practical necessity, we 
cannot escape the impression that it is full of danger to personal 
liberty. When the entire nation is organized as a colossal 
machine, and every cog is dependent on its connection with the 
machine for its chance to work, will there be freedom enough to 
make life tolerable? If aman is harried by a tyrannous foreman 
or a spiteful fellow-workman now, he can quit his job and try 
elsewhere. He may be out of a job for a while, but there are at 
least other employers totry. In the socialistic state there is to 
be only one employer, the state. If a man there quits his job, 
he cannot even employ himself. All the instruments of produc- 
tion are to be owned by the state. He cannot escape the bully- 
ing foreman or spiteful mate, except by setting the official 
machine in motion and securing a transfer. 

Only those who have lived where liberty is scarce know its 
sweetness. Asa young man I spent four years in Germany. 
On my return to my native country, I was conscious, not only of 
the thrill of a young patriot, but also of an invigorating ease and 
freedom in dealing with men. I studied the cause of the sensa- 
tion and concluded that it was due to the larger freedom accorded 
here by everybody to everybody. Later I crossed the sea again 
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with a number of Germans of the middle classes and heard with 
astonishment how little love they had for their fatherland and 
how ready they were to transfer their allegiance to their new 
home. Outwardly New York cannot compare with Berlin. Our 
streets are dirty and ill-paved, our tenements squalid, and the 
opportunities for easy and pleasant recreation and for the enjoy- 
ment of music and art are much fewer. Yet it seems that there 
is something in New York life that makes it more attractive 
than Berlin. 1 know no other cause than the greater freedom. 

Freedom gives the real zest to life. Freedom is also neces- 
sary to develop a nation of vigorous characters. A high level 
of culture and ability can be produced without freedom, as 
we can see from the educational work of the Jesuits. But it will 
be the commonplace usefulness of barnyard fowl, assiduously 
laying eggs, but without wing enough to fly over the fence 
The Jesuits have developed no new thoughts; no Jesuit has 
ever led humanity onward into the unexplored country of the 
future. If socialism takes away our freedom, it stifles the future 
leaders of humanity before their birth. 

On the other hand it is well for the advocates of personal 
liberty who urge this objection against socialism, to remember 
that liberty is today the possession of a favored few. Few boys 
in New York really choose their profession. A job is the great 
arbiter of their destinies. Would a boy like to become an 
engineer? But his father gets a job for him in a butcher-shop, 
and a butcher he becomes. Can the tyranny of socialism be 
much worse than that which locks the door on factory operatives 
now at the stroke of a bell, as if they were convicts, and docks 
them an hour’s wages if a passing train makes them five minutes 
late in the morning ? 

A second danger in social-reform tendencies threatens the 
stability and importance of family life. This danger is often 
exaggerated by conservatives who are in need of a bugaboo. An 
aged brother once assured me that the application of the Single 
Tax would inevitably lead to a communism of wives. Commu- 
nism of nonsense! Yet I think there is a considerable inclina- 
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tion among social reformers to loosen the rigor of the family 
bond. The wrongs of women are preached to us by determined 
voices, voices that are often painfully vibrant with the memory 
of personal wrongs. And because to such the walls of the house 
were a fiery square of torture, they ask to see the walls torn 
down, forgetting that these same walls to innumerable others 
are the breakwaters of God’s most blessed haven. 

Socialists also frequently aim at an easing of the marriage 
bond, because they recognize in the family the great bulwark of 
individualism. They see men absorbed in securing a compe- 
tence for their families, and in pushing their children one degree 
higher up in the social scale, and there is no interest left for the 
elevation of their city. Most men would sell out their interest 
in social questions to secure $5000 a year for their families. But 
how is the interest in the general welfare, which the socialist 
state will demand, ever to be secured if it has to work against 
this family selfishness ? So it is that in the socialist pictures of 
the future, the state is more and the family less; the public 
buildings are opulent, but the family lives in narrow quarters ; 
the children are less the property of the parents and more the 
property of the state. I recently read a book by Solomon 
Shindler giving the autobiography of Young West, the son of 
Mr. Julian West and Edith Leete, of Looking Backward fame. 
Young West’s earliest recollections are of the public kinder- 
garten in which he, like all other children, was brought up. He 
was very fond of one of his teachers. A lady came to see him 
once a week, and he was told that this was his mother, but he 
didn’t know what that might mean. As he grows older he occa- 
sionally goes to see Dr. Leete and his mother and her second 
or third husband, but these visits are about as warm as if a boy 
of our times paid a visit of respect to his second cousin’s uncle. 
Generally the boy and his companions act like young prigs and 
Philistines, which is no wonder, seeing they were brought up in 
a succession of model orphan asylums. Later, when Young 
West marries, he has a child and is very fond of it, but he and 
his wife love it too well to keep it long under their own ignorant 
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care, so they pass it on to a public institution where trained 
professionals are sure to do much better by it. 

Is it not a curious and solemn Nemesis that has come upon 
us ? We have housed the working people in tenements, worked 
them in factories, raised their children in institutions, and sent 
them to homes and almshouses to die. And of these ingredi- 
ents glorified the working classes have built their ideal of the 
New Jerusalem: a vast industrial army in ideal factories with 
plenty of wages promptly paid; great asylums as educational 
institutions, splendid public pleasure resorts, and little dwarfed 
homes. 

It is true that marriage is often an instrument of torture 
today. But the remedy does not lie in making marriage a 
pleasurable friendship to be dissolved at will, or a paedotrophic 
partnership ; that would twist the sexual relation into a scourge 
to lash us all. It lies rather in securing such a diffusion of fair 
prosperity and such a stability of economic conditions that the 
money motive will be practically eliminated from marriage, and 
that the worry and stress will be eased which now create nerv- 
ous exhaustion, irritability, and discord. It is true, also, that 
the exclusive love of family is areal hindrance to social progress. 
But here too the remedy does not lie in paring down the family, 
but in preaching the civic as well as the domestic virtues, the 
Kingdom of God as well as individual religion, and in getting 
women interested in something outside their own families and 
churches. 

Let us ward off any social ideals that impair the stability 
and scope of the family and home. There is no need of impair- 
ing them. Even with a socialist system of industry there is 
ample room for a private home. If it were not so, if there were 
no place there whither a man could withdraw from the press of 
the world to the restful society of a beloved woman and his own 
children, it is a question if any gain in external comforts pur- 
chased by the change would be worth so great a price. 

In the third place certain tendencies of social reformers 
contain a danger to national life. We have spoken of the inclina- 
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tion to international union among workingmen. This inclination 
has been planted and watered by the jingoism and commercial- 
ism of bourgeois politics. The national flags have so often had 
to serve as a cover for lust of conquest, in which the people fur- 
nished food for the cannon, that a hatred has grown up against 
nationality and its symbol, and the red flag of socialism has been 
substituted, not to denote bloodshed, as some think, but the 
common blood of humanity, In Germany national history and 
pride have been so much used to prop the monarchy and exist- 
ing institutions that socialists are now creating a new historical 
literature which reverses the old verdicts, calls the national 
heroes intriguers and butchers, and pours contempt on the great 
events of the nation’s past. This is deplorable. Nationality is 
a good and holy fact. As the individual has a right to his 
individuality, so the nation has a right to its nationality. And 
as human life is infinitely enriched by the differences in indi- 
viduality, so the life of the race has been enriched by the dif- 
ferences of nationality, and this is destined to be far more the 
case as increasing inter-communication brings the nations face to 
face and introduces them. 

The internationalism of the working classes is nobly right in 
protesting against a narrow and warlike patriotism, but we must 
never lose our loyalty to our own country, nor our reverence for 
her past, her heroes, and her flag. As the new social enthusiasm 
must contain in itself the old love of family, so the new love of 
humanity must contain the old love of the fatherland. 

In the fourth place many social reformers more or less openly 
look forward to a revolutionary break of development by force. 
It is not unnatural that they do. Progress is so slow and resist- 
ance so stubborn and subtle; it is so hard to get remedial legis- 
lation enacted and so much harder yet to get it enforced, that men 
naturally get impatient, especially if they are themselves the 
grist that is being ground. Especially men whose only strength 
lies in their brawn are bewildered and enraged to find a just 
cause bound hand and foot by a smiling lawyer with a bit of red 
tape, and they feel that if they could only close in a death- 
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grapple for once, there might be some chance for them. The 
wonder is that force is so seldom used. 

Yet those who are dissuading workingmen from efforts for a 
gradual change, and urging them to try the way of force, are 
playing fast and loose with the future, and will, in the long run, 
probably retard social progress. There is a recoil after the use 
of violence which carries a cause almost back to the line from 
which it was shot by the explosion. Remember the almost uni- 
versal jubilation of Europe when the French Revolution began ; 
but remember also how the smoke of blood rose from the guil- 
lotine and obscured the judgment of men, so that it took two 
generations or more for the great ideals of that tremendous 
uprising to shine out in their first brightness again. If ever there 
was a grand and holy revolution it was the Puritan revolution 
under Cromwell. But a certain Charles Stuart, a perfidious 
traitor, was beheaded; a reaction followed; and today the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book still contains prayers for a day of humiliation 
and fasting for the martyrdom of his blessed majesty, beseeching 
God not to punish England for his death. Remember the con- 
fusion engendered by our Civil War and the bitter hatred left for 
these thirty years to poison the springs of our national life. 

I do not say that force is never to be used. It is certainly 
useful as a rod to hang on the wall, and there are bad boys in 
these United States more alive to the swish of that rod than to 
all moral suasion. 1 am only contending that force is not as 
effective as it looks. The period of agitation and development 
which has been cut short by it simply comes in afterwards in 
another form. Not only the violence, but also the suddenness is 
dangerous. The slow conflict of opposing forces is God’s method 
of educating a nation. He maketh even the stubbornness of con- 
servatives to praise him, though he sometimes does not appear 
to turn the remainder of it aside. In the peaceful conflict crude 
schemes are melted down and refined; ideas are elaborated ; the 
public mind is permeated; old fogies die; a young generation 
grows up with the new ideals bred in their bones; and when the 
cnange comes, it has a backing in the people. While if it were 
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forced on an indifferent or hostile majority by a determined 
minority, there would be a reaction, a repeal, and a great and 
wise measure would go down to the record of posterity discredited 
and abolished after trial. Therefore let us counsel patience, 
not for the sake of the people who might get hurt in a scrimmage, 
but for the sake of the cause and its ultimate success. Steady 
progress, measure by measure, is best, feeling our way from step 
to step with sure-footed Anglo-Saxon caution, keeping our feet 
on the ground, and not going off in a French balloon of abstract 
principles and logical schemes. 

Right here is a sphere of influence for members of the 
Brotherhood and others of their kind. We are mostly members 
of the classes that have money, culture, and power, and have 
inside influence with those classes. By our influence we can 
weaken their selfish resistance to the progress of justice, induce 
them to make piecemeal concessions, and so work off in steady 
progress the steam which, if accumulated, would burst the boiler. 

Fifthly, lastly and chiefly, many social reformers are prac- 
tical materialists. In Germany and other continental coun- 
tries socialists are mostly avowedly materialists. Socialist 
political economy and materialistic philosophy are there like the 
two sides of the same cloth. Christian people in Germany seem 
to regard it as a demonstrated certainty that a Christian work- 
ingman will shipwreck his faith if he becomes a socialist. 
Things are not so bad in this country, but of practical material- 
ism we have enough. We see it in the disproportionate emphasis 
on the economic side of sociology. Many social reformers do 
not seem to be aware that there is anything in sociology except 
taxation, finance, and monopolies. They regard the social body 
as one of those humble creatures that have no organ except an 
alimentary canal. How to increase and regulate the production 
of material goods is the main question with them. 

Now it is desirable that men acquire refined tastes and habits, 
and these presuppose an abundant production of economic goods. 
It is still more desirable that the goods produced be justly dis- 
tributed. But the main thing is not more goods, but more 
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justice and equality; not a more luxurious life, but a saner, 
nobler life. A nation’s wealth might grow from $300 per capita 
to $1000 and people might grow unhappier all the time. Scot- 
land and Scandinavia have been poor in goods, but rich in noble 
hearts and vigorous minds, Greater average luxury may only 
lead to greater average lasciviousness. ‘Jerusalem waxed fat 
and kicked.’’ Jesus parted company with the social reformers 
of his day on this very point. They wanted material prosperity. 
He did too, but he wanted first the kingdom of God and God’s 
justice, and prosperity as the natural outcome of that; without 
that basis prosperity may bea curse. It is true for nations as well 
as individuals, that the great thing is not the quantity or quality 
of meat and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost; that is, a just, peaceable, and glad life in the Holy Spirit 

This practical materialism is shown not only in picturing the 
aim of social improvement, but also in planning the means. 
They put their trust in improved arrangements, voting machines, 
asphalt pavements, patent street-sweepers, cheaper car-fares and 
telephone rates, etc. Now these things are highly desirable, and 
I would gladly put in a good shift of work to secure any of them, 
but any or all of these things will not save a nation. We might 
have streets as smooth and clean as a Paris boulevard, and the 
people on it might yet be a libidinous lot, working out their own 
destruction. If any man says: “Get men converted and never 
mind how the streets look ;” I say, “ Not a bit of it; as long as 
children play on them, it matters a lot to me how they look.”’ 
If another man says: ‘Let us have ideal streets, and we shall 
have ideal men,” I say, “That is falser yet. You cannot load 
human cussedness into Col. Waring’s ash-carts and dump it 
into New York Bay, nor smother the devil under a patent pave- 
ment.” Material improvements are important, but social reform- 
ers must not forget to look deeper than that. 


I have tried to sketch the noble desires for personal liberty, 
equal opportunity, and fraternal association, which furnish the 
material for the ideals of social reformers. 
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I have also tried to point out the dangers to the liberty of 
the individual, the integrity of the home, and the just pride of 
nationality to which some of them are prone; also how they 
may frustrate the realization of their own hopes by revolutionary 
methods and the fostering of a materialistic covetousness and 
trust in material improvements. 

I have made similar criticisms before to audiences of social- 
ists, but never to a religious audience, because religious people 
are inclined to accept such criticisms as ground to excuse them- 
selves from participation in the movement. I hope that will 
not be the effect of this paper upon Christian readers. We 
ought to join in it exactly to avert these dangers. For my part, 
at least, 1 am a social reformer, though with feeble strength and 
sad cowardice. lam also a Christian disciple, and in this double 
quality I have tried to hold the balance even. 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


NEw YORK. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH. 


INSTITUTIONS can do their work much better if the function 
which it is proper for them to perform is accurately defined. 
Perhaps the church is not adjusted to the needs of society, and 
this may be the reason why it does not meet the test to which it 
is put. Does it succeed in bringing humanity to a state of high 
moral life? The result of the work of the church should be full 
ethical development, not simply in scattered individuals, but in 
a multitude, so that it can be said in truth that a developed eth- 
ical life is possessed by the social organism. Institutions for 
intellectual development, grouped together and spoken of in this 
article as the college, are subject to a like test,— Do they edu- 
cate the mass, so that the social organism is characterized by 
high intelligence? Neither the church nor the college as yet 
performs its mission fully. But the college has determined its 
proper function and does its work systematically; the church 
seems to be in doubt, and its work is desultory. 

The rise of sociology is the salvation of the church, because 
by the application of the sociologic method the function of the 
church as a social institution can be accurately defined. It is 
prabable that, on analysis, it will be found that there is some 
special common end to the accomplishment of which society has 
a right to ask each church to direct its energy. If this common 
end of labor can be discovered, then the denominations may 
feel it their duty to work for this, and harmony and efficiency of 
work may come naturally and easily. 

Different meanings are sometimes conveyed to different read- 
ers by the same word, and this makes it necessary for the writer 
to state the meaning which he wishes a few important words to 
carry. It isnot claimed that the definitions given are final. It is 
not the purpose of this article to determine what is ethical and what 
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used by awriter of good English. The definitions are simply 
a means to the understanding of the thought herein presented. 

“ Life” is thought of as the potential principle of all exist- 
ence. ‘ Religion” is the human being’s personal, feeling-appre- 
ciation of its relations to the Infinite Life, the God-Life. ‘ Reli- 
gious life’’ is life characterized by a more or less deep experi- 
ence of religion. ‘ Ethics” is the science of the conduct of 
human beings considered as units in an inclusive social organism, 
society. Inits practical effort ethics seeks to state the results of 
human actions, and from these results to determine by insight 
the actions best suited to serve the purpose inherent in each 
human being’s life. ‘Ethical life” is life characterized by a 
more or less deep experience of obligation to fulfill the ideal con- 
duct which ethics sets up. A distinction is recognized between 
the ethical and the religious life. The fact that many experi- 
ence a strong feeling of communion between themselves and their 
God, and yet do not experience a mastering obligation to live 
true to ethical ideals, leads the writer to designate them as of 
high religious life and of low ethical life. There are many who 
have high ethical life and low religious life. The expression, 
“the development of the ethical and religious life’ means the 
development of the potential principle of existence indwelling in 
the individual into an experience of strong sympathy with the 
Infinite God-Life, and of mastering obligation to act always 
according to conscience. “Church” isthe term used to designate 
the institution of society which has interested itself practically 
and theoretically in matters of ethics and religion. The term 
includes all organizations devoted to this kind of work, no matter 
by what prophet they have been founded. 

What is the proper function of this church? The church is 
to help human beings perform their great life-task. This task 
must be the realization of some individual, personal ideal. This 
ideal is determined for each by the characteristics of his own 
internal life and by the needs of the environing life; it is both 
self-centered and altruistic. And the process by which this ideal 
for each is gained by each is a process of personal development. 
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The usual function of institutions is to serve the individual in 
his development. The progress of society comes through the 
development of the individual. The state furnishes the freedom 
which results from protection against interference by others, and 
freedom must be had in order to make the realization of the 
individual, personal, ideal possible. The college assists in gain- 
ing intellectual strength. It serves other ends, but serves this 
chiefly. The home plays a large part in the fulfillment of the 
individual ideal by giving opportunity for the perpetuation of 
life in children, and for gaining the completeness of the 
individual. 

The proper function of the church is like to that of the state, 
the college and the home. The church has all along been of 
service, though indirectly and by somewhat crude methods, in 
the struggle for self-realization. The church, to perform its func- 
tion, needs to render direct and skillful assistance. The ideal 
self is gained by personal growth, and if the church is to help in 
the gaining of this ideal self, it must be an institution for the 
production of development. But the production of development 
is education, and the church is, therefore, in the last analysis, an 
educational institution. 

A common use of the word “educational” makes it mean the 
disciplinary processes connected with intellectual strength-gather- 
ing. The process of strengthening physical life is called “train- 
ing.’’ But educational processes are not always directed toward 
the development of intellectual life. The gymnasium teacher is 
an educator. It is educational discipline by which he produces 
physical strength and perfect control of strength. The church, 
producing as it does a development of life, is in the full sense of 
the word an educational institution, and is to be classed with 
institutions of this kind. 

The special work of the church is the education of the ethi- 
cal and religious life. The discipline of the college will con- 
tribute to this, and that of the church will contribute to intel- 
lectual development, but the centers of the activities of the two 
a institutions are distinct. It is the business of the church to 
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educate humanity into highly developed ethical and religious 
life. 

If the above analysis of the relation of the church to society 
is correct, it becomes clear that society has a right to ask each 
church organization to furnish each human being intrusted to its 
care a discipline calculated to produce growth into developed 
ethical and religious life. Each church is to be judged accord- 
ing to its fruits. The young, crude life of its children is to be 
skillfully assisted in its efforts to gain fully developed ethical 
and religious manhood and womanhood. That church which 
produces men and women who live intelligently and in perfect 
devotion to the fulfillment of their highest ideals, is the church 
that is greatest, because it serves society’s needs. 

Denominational divisions have arisen from the belief that God 
has given a revelation of the divine law. Each group united about 
a peculiar interpretation of the revelation has formed itself into 
a church, for the purpose of advocating its interpretation. The 
motive which has governed the organization of these denomina- 
tions has been a determination to carry on a propaganda, whether 
the various interpretations are justified or not. The resulting 
organizations are, therefore, such as to serve only indirectly the 
great end of existence for the human being, the realization of 
the individual, personal ideal. An organization formed for the 
purpose of subduing all to belief in a particular system of ethical 
and religious doctrines in many ways obstructs the development 
of the individual. These are times in which the rights of the 
individual are being determined: each is king and servant. 
The organization of the church needs to be somewhat changed, 
and suited closely to the function which it is proper for the 
church to perform, the education of the ethical and religious life. 
The church that serves society as it is today must needs be an 
educational institution instead of an organ for propaganda. 

Since the church has an educational function, it follows that 
its proper method of work will be determined by the application 
of general educational principles to its special ends. It will not do 
for the church to adopt the methods of the college tm foo. The 
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education of ethical and religious life is a different task from the 
production of intellectual development. To bring the growing 
mind to an understanding of the subject of ethics is to achieve 
an intellectual end, but that to be gained in ethical education is 
not simply an intellectual understanding of the right. An expe- 
rience of mastering obligation to live true to the ethical ideals 
which the intelligence determines to be right, is to be produced. 
We want men of honor and as unselfish as the Christ. Religious 
education brings not simply intellectual insight into the infinite, 
but, also, a feeling of persqnal union with the superpersonal God- 
life. Under a powerful religious education the child is touched 
with love of every living thing. The boy and the girl hear the 
voice of nature in the prattle of the brook; the trees speak by 
the rustling of their leaves; the thunder tells of power to be 
trusted, not feared. Death is nature's doing, and life is eternal. 
Courage, contentment, ambition to have part in the great world- 
struggle, possess the man and the woman, because of love for the 
God in whom they live and move and have their being. The 
aged lie down in peace: their trust is sufficient in the hour of 
death. The mourners are content to finish their tasks: they see 
the face of love. So the methods of the church must be suited 
to its special field. It holds services rich in inspiring music, in 
strong expressions of religious feeling, and in these services the 
members find opportunity for the expression of their own per- 
sonal spontaneous emotions. Going to church is going to the 
very heart of things, to gain renewal of life. The room in 
which the religious service is held is an expression of the univer- 
sal spirit; the large chorus interprets the God of love; the 
leader of the service is at one with his God, and speaks from the 
heart. Out of the experience of religion comes enthusiasm to 
live the life of high ideals. The college can never do the work 
of the church; these institutions stand codperating and codr- 
dinate institutions. Educational principles govern the work of 
both, but each must needs have its own methods. 

In order that different kinds of churches may be compared, 
a name is needed for this church which considers its functions 
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those of an educational institution, and which is founded on the 
great purpose of educating ethical and religious life. The best 
name in sight is the Educational Church. 

A course of discipline must be arranged for this educational 
church. The life of the child, the boys and girls, the young 
people, those of middle age, and of the aged, is to be supplied 
its proper food Those who have large capacity for religious 
experience are to be furnished a religious service far richer than 
that furnished by most propaganda-loving churches. People 
who have little or no capacity for religious experience are to be 
impressed with the sociologic sanctions for conduct, to be stim- 
ulated by lectures in applied ethics and by the presentation of 
the beauty of ethical ideals. The crude methods of the churches 
of the ordinary type are to give place to more skillful. 

There are many practical questions of organization, but with 
these this paper does not deal. They can wait for solution until 
after sociology has determined the function of the church. If 
the educational church ought to be, then many a church will in 
time become the fulfillment of this ideal. 

A course of discipline calculated to produce the results which 
it is the function of the church to achieve, is now submitted for 
consideration. The course here given is not wholly visionary, 
because the Children’s School of Ethics and Religion, the Junior 
and Young People’s Clubs for Personal Development, the Young 
People’s Class in Ethics, and the Religious Service of the Senior 
Church have been proved by experiment to produce the results 
which they aim to produce. The other departments outlined 
seem essential to completeness of institutional life. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CHURCH. 


The following is the discipline. 


AGE. DEPARTMENT. 
6 to 8 Children’s School of Ethics and Religion, Kindergarten. 
8 to Io Boys’ and Girls’ Dep't. 
Io to 12 Children’s Department. 
12 to 14 Senior Department. 


14 to 17. Junior Church. 
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AGE. DEPARTMENT. 
14 to 17. Junior Club for Personal Development. 
17 to ? Senior Church, Religious Services. 
Ethical Lectures. 
17 to 20 Young People’s Class in Ethics. 
17 to 21‘ Young People’s Club for Personal Development. 


20 to Bible Class. 
23 to 25 Class in Religious Philosophy and Comparative Religions. 


25 to? Class in Social Problems. 
Adults Class in Philanthropy. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 


Senior Preacher. Senior Church, the Religious Services. 
“i ” Short course of Ethical Lectures. 
Bible Class. 
Class in Religious Philosophy and Comparative Religions. 
Junior Preacher. Junior Church. 


Superintendent of C. S. of E. & R. and Teacher of 
Class A., Senior Department. 
Director of the Y. P. C. for P. D., and its teacher of 
Sociology. 
{ Kindergartners, 
| Children’s Department, 
+ Boys’ and Girls’ Dept, 
| Senior Department, 1 And this teacher is also the 
| Director of the J. C. for P. D. 
Teacher of Ethics. Young People’s Class in Ethics, and of Anthropology, 
in Y. P. C. for P. D. 
Class in Social Problems, and of American Political Ideas, 


NON 


Seven Teachers in 
C. S. of E.and R. 


} 


4 Teacher of 
{ in Y. P. C. for P. D. 
f Teacher of Class in Philanthropy 
Various Lecturers. Senior Church, the Ethical Lectures. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCHOOL OF ETHICS AND RELIGION. 


An eight years’ course. Sundays, 12 to 1:15. 
GENERAL EXERCISES. 


Roll call. 
Violin solo. (Kindergarten withdraws.) 


Hymn. 
Scripture reading. 
Extempore prayer. 


* All sessions come on Sundays or Fridays. 
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Response service. 

Hymn. 

Poem. 

Class sessions. 

Hymn. (Kindergarten returns with other classes.) 
Children’s prayer. 

Song of praise. 


KINDERGARTEN. Children about 3 to 8 years of age. 
Class B. Ethical Ideals. 
Stories of the obedient, respectful, helpful child. 
Class A. Ethical Ideals. 


Stories of the generous, loving, truthful child. 

Both Classes. Religious Ideas. 
God the One who makes all things live and move and have their 
being. All are his chiidren. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Teach without making much explanation of why it is right to do this and 
not that. Set forth ethical ideals by means of stories, and incite the scholars 
to imitate the children of the stories. Set forth religious ideas by means of 
talks about plants and animals; get the scholars to watch them live. 

The opening and closing of the kindergarten is to be by means of a lit- | 
urgy written for this department. The kindergarten meets with the rest of 
the school for the musical opening, and joins also in the closing exercises. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. About 8 to Io years of age. 
Class B. Ethical ideals. 
Elementary discussion of the qualities of the 
obedient, helpful, loving, 
respectful, generous, truthful child. 
This child is to be made to appear a reasonable and possible child. 
Class A. Ethical ideals. 
Elementary discussion of the qualities of the 


strong, intelligent, useful, 
industrious, thoughtful, brave, 
skillful, unselfish, conscientious men and women. 


The boys and girls are to become men and women, and the school 

hopes that these qualities will be gained by them. 
Both Classes. Religious ideas. 

God the life of nature wants his children to grow into the fulfillment 
of their highest ideals. Conscience is the voice of God, and is to 
be obeyed. Punishment comes when conscience is disobeyed. 
True joy comes from obedience to God's voice. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Study the character of the scholars and apply these personal ideals to 
their lives. Make continual expression of your love for nature, and of the 
greatness and power and love possessed by the God-life which you feel to be 
in nature. Express your longing to become perfectly obedient to the voice 
of conscience. 

Boys’ AND GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. About Io to 12 years of age. 
Class Ethical Ideals. 
Biographical studies of the youth of menand women who illustrate 
the fulfillment of the ideals of the school. 
Example. Abraham Lincoln. 
strong, unselfish, conscientious, 
intelligent, truthful, brave. 
thouyhtfui, useful, 
Religious Ideas. 

The earth has grown from a ball of fire to its present state, and the God- 
life has controlled its growth. The God-life is through and through 
all the universe, and is to be trusted and obeyed. Study the religious 
experiences of the menand women chosen to illustrate the ethical ideals 

Class A. Ethical Ideals. 

Biographical study of the lives of Jesus and his apostles. 

Religious ideas. 

The religious ideas and experiences of Jesus and his apostles. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT, About 12 to 14 years of age. 

Class B. Ethical Ideals. 

A discussion, systematic and thorough, of the ideals of the school. 
obedient, strong, useful, 
respectful, industrious, brave, 
helpful, skillful, conscientious, 
generous, intelligent, self-controlled, 
loving, thoughtful, ambitious men and women. 
truthful, unselfish, 
Religious Ideas. 
The meaning of all important common religious terms and phrases. 
Class A. Ethical Ideals. 
Discussion of the question: For what is it worth while to live ? 
Is it worth while to live according to conscience and one's highest ideals ? 
A systematic discussion of fundamental religious ideas. 
NoTE.—Only those who do the work satisfactorily are allowed to 
remain members of the school, and only those who do the last two 
years intelligently and earnestly are allowed to graduate. A cer- 
tificate of graduation is given. 
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JUNIOR CHURCH. Sundays, 4:00 to 5:15. 
A three years’ course. Young people about 14 to 17 years of age. 
Ethical and Religious Services. 
Organ voluntary. 
Violin solo. 
Hymn. 
Scripture reading. 
Response service. 
a. Expressions of high ethical sentiment and deep religious feeling, 
read in concert. 
4. Written prayers read by the preacher and responded to by the 
worshipers. 
c. Musical expressions of thanksgiving, sung in concert. 
Sermon. (Subjects appropriate to this period of life and arranged in a 
three years’ course.) 
Hymn-anthem. 
Reading of original essays. (Topics in ethics and religion assigned.) 
Anthem. 
Discussion of the sermon and essays. 
Extempore prayer. 
Philanthropic offering. 
Hymn. 
Benediction. 
Song of praise. 
Instrumental, postlude. 

Notre.—This service is to have all the formalities of the ordinary 
adult church service, but the thought of the hymns, scripture, ser- 
mon and essays is to be suited to the needs of the young people. 
This Junior Church, if contrasted with the Senior Church, will be 
found more emotional and its movement more rapid. A certifi- 
cate is given to those who complete the work of the Junior Church 
and Junior Club. 

JUNIOR CLUB FOR PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. Fridays, 7:30 to 9:00. 
Open to boys and girls over 14 years of age. j 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Call to order. 

Roll call. 

Original work by members of the club. 

Talk by the director of the club. 

General games. 

This club is in charge of a competent director, and is designed to train 
the boys and girls into self-reliance, to enable them to make use of their 
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powers when in formal association with others, to bring them into sympathy 
with matters of public interest, and to give them the discipline to be gotten 
out of games. 

The club binds its members together in devotion to the principle of per- 
sonal development, and only those who stand firm in the principle are allowed 
to continue members. 

The original work centers in social and current topics. The talks of the 
director cover practical topics pertinent to the daily lives of the members 
and are arranged to cover three years, so that by remaining a member for 
three years the entire course will be accomplished. 


SENIOR CHURCH. Sundays. 

Membership in the Senior Church implies the intention to attend its serv- 
ices regularly. One who does not feel the need of a religious service may 
elect to attend simply the ethical lectures. 

Religious Service, 10:30 to 11:45. 
Organ voluntary. 
Violin solo. 
Hymn. 
Poem. 
; Ethical and religious liturgy. 
Anthem. 
Scripture. 
Hymn-anthem. 

Prayer. 
fy Choral response by congregation. 
' Sermon. (A discussion of religious theme, and an expression of personal 
religious experience.) 
Philanthropic offering. 
Hymn. 
i Closing ethical and religious liturgy. 
Benediction. 
H Song of praise. 
Organ postlude. 
Ethical Lectures. 7:45 to 9:00. 

Address. On some subject of applied ethics. The lecturer is judicial 

in his treatment of the theme ; he strives to assist the people to make 
wise judgments in matters of public and immediate interest. 
Discussion of the address. By those to whom the privilege has been 
granted, because of their fitness and ability. 


YouNG PEOPLE's CLASS IN ETHICS. Sundays, 12:00 to 1:15. 
This class offers a three years’ course. 
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Course of Study. 
The elements of ethics. ; 
Practical ethical questions. | 
The ethical ideals of the prophets (this word is interpreted as referring 

to sacred and secular writers). 

These three years of work need not be taken in any prescribed order. 

Each year is made a distinct course. It is possible to enter the class at the 

beginning of any year, and to take the course in the order which happens to 

come, without serious loss from disarrangement. 
Examinations are held at the end of each year, and only those who do 

the work satisfactorily are allowed to continue members of the class. Certifi- 

cates of graduation are given to those who complete the entire course. 


YounG PEOPLE'S CLUB FOR PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. Fridays, 8:00 tog: 45 
Open to any young man or woman of good reputation. 


Order of Business. 
Call to order. 
Roll call. : 
Reading of minutes. 
Reception of new members. 
Study classes. 
Social fifteen minutes. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Reading of fines. 
Adjournment. 
The club offers three years of prescribed work, and further electives. 


Course of Study. 

Anthropology. 

Sociology. 

American political ideas. 

Elective work according to the choice of the members. 

The studies of the club are chosen with reference to the central purpose 
of the club, personal development. Each member is expected to continue 
true to this principle. The course is calculated to develop an appreciation 
of the part which the individual plays in the social organism, and to equip 
the members for their social service as members of their community. A cer- 
tificate of work done is given to those who complete the prescribed work. 


BiBLE CLass. Sundays, 12:00 to 1:15. 

This class is open to those who have finished the course of the Young 
People’s Class in Ethics, and to others whom the teacher may consider pre- 
pared. 
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Course of Study. Three years of work. 
Old Testament history, and the development of ethical and religious 
ideas during this period. 
New Testament history, and the development of ethical and religious 
ideas during this period. 
The Development of the Christian Church. 
Regular attendance is required, and faithful work expected. A certifi- 
cate of graduation is given on examination. 


CLASS IN RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 
Fridays, 8:00 to 10:00. 

This class is open to those who have taken the work of the Bible Class, 
and to others whom the teacher may consider prepared. 
Course of Study. Two years’ work. 

Religious philosophy. 

Comparative religions. 

Regular attendance is required, and faithful work expected. A certifi- 
cate of graduation is given on examination. 


CLASS IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Sundays, 12:00 to 1:15. 

This class is open to adults, and it is expected that those who join this 
class are somewhat prepared to deal with social problems. The class is under 
a competent leader, and deals continually with the social questions of the 
day. If the class so determines, it may enter upon practical work, and seek 
to bring about developments in which it believes. 

CLASS IN PHILANTHROPY. Sundays, 4:00 to 5:15. 

This class is open to those who wish to engage in philanthropic work 
and the control of the philanthropies of the church are in the hands of a com- 
mittee of five, ail of whom are graduates of this class. 

Course of Study. Two years and to be followed by as long a period of prac- 
tical work as possible. 

The principles of philanthropy. 

The methods of successful philanthropies. 

Examinations are held, and certificates of graduation given. 


PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 

The different departments of the Children’s School, the Junior Church, 
and the Senior Church, are each engaged in special and appropriate philan- 
thropic work. 

The above plan involves three leading departments, the 
Senior Church, with its religious and ethical services, the Junior 
Church, and the Children’s School of Ethics and Religion. The 
clubs and classes are supplementary to these. Most well-con- 
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ducted churches are already working on very much these lines. 
This outline possesses system, and, if worked to, would induce a 
thoroughness which the work of the ordinary church does not 
have. 

In order to become an Educational Church, the ordinary 
church has but to give itself heart and soul to the perfecting of 
the ethical and religious life of its members, to look upon the 
children as worthy of skillful help, and to test itself by its ability 
to send forth into society men and women free from ethical 
crudeness, devoted to the fulfillment of their highest ideals, and 
aglow with that deep and wide sympathy which is religion. 


E. M. FAIRCHILD. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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THE MECHANICS OF SOCIETY. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. VIII. 


Prior to the eighteenth century, when mathematics was 
almost the only science known, it was customary to treat all 
subjects under the mathematical form. Dr. Henry More, in an 
elaborate work, demonstrated the immortality of the soul by a 
series of geometrical propositions and notations, and, as is well 
known, Spinoza’s Ethics consists of an array of Euclidean theo- 
rems, corollaries, and scholia. In those days it was supposed 
that if an argument on any subject whatever could be reduced 
to a perfect logical or geometrical form and contained no viola- 
tion of the well-learned rules of reasoning its several propositions 
were apodictically established. 

In modern times all this is regarded as mere pedantry, and 
any attempt to apply mathematics to the complex phenomena of 
life, mind, and society is looked upon with suspicion. While all 
may admit that the test of exactness of any science is the degree 
to which its laws can be subjected to mathematical rules, it is 
generally denied that the laws of biology, psychology, and socio- 
logy can be thus subjected. 

While I am one of those who have emphasized this truth, and 
justly condemned the ambitious propensity to give to such com- 
plex phenomena a greater precision than they possess, I have 
never denied that the goal toward which even the highest of 
them must ever tend is just that perfected stage at which their 
laws may be mathematically formulated. Moreover, these laws 
are capable of being roughly classified in this respect, and while 
some of them may lie beyond all hope of such a formulation 
others may have nearly reached the point at which it is possible. 

The basis of this classification is the generality of the laws 
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themselves, and it is found that only the most general of them 
all are susceptible of any such treatment. The founder of sociol- 
ogy, long before he had proposed that name for the science, 
gave it the name of “Social Physics,” which showed that he per- 
ceived an analogy between social phenomena and physical phe- 
nomena, and so far as his treatment of the subject is concerned, 
he might as well have called it social mechanics, for he at once 
subdivided the phenomena into static and dynamic, terms bor- 
rowed from the science of mechanics, a branch of pure mathe- 
matics, and being a mathematician himself, he must have known 
what the terms meant. All future studies have tended to con- 
firm the justness and appropriateness of this classification. It is, 
however, only in their most general aspects that social phe- 
nomena are capable of being thus treated in the present state of 
the science, and it is to such general aspects that I propose to 
confine myself. 

The word science has been variously defined. Etymologically 
it signifies, of course, simply knowledge. But it is admitted that 
there may be knowledge that is not science, and the most com- 
mon definition of science is ‘‘methodized knowledge.” I prefer 
a somewhat different form of expression, which may not after 
all differ from this in any fundamental respect. I believe that 
science is properly confined to an acquaintance with the laws of 
phenomena, using that expression in the broadest sense. All 
phenomena take place according to invariable laws whose mani- 
festations are numerous and manifold. A mere knowledge of 
these manifestations is not science. Knowledge only becomes 
scientific when the uniform principle becomes known which will 
explain all the manifestations. This principle is the law. 

But we can go a step farther back. A lawis only a generali- 
zation from facts, 7. ¢., from phenomena, but these do not take 
place without a cause. The uniformity which makes such a 
generalization possible is in the cause. But a cause can be 
nothing else than a force. This force acts upon the material 
basis of phenomena and renders it apparent. As all force is per- 
sistent the phenomena it causes will necessarily be uniform 
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under the same conditions, and will change in the same aay 
under like changes in the conditions. 

As an abstract proposition all force is one, but there are a 
great many fields of phenomena due to as many different 
general conditions under which the universal force acts. It has 
been the custom to speak of the action of force under such dif- 
ferent conditions as the action of so many different forces. This 
is at least convenient, and so long as the law of the correlation 
of forces is recognized it can lead to no error. 

Now, it follows from this that every true science must be a 
domain of force; that each science must preside over some one 
of these various forces, and that any field of knowledge which 
has not been brought under the operation of some natural force 
is not yet a science in the proper sense of that word. The mere 
accumulation of facts does not constitute ascience, but a success- 
ful classification of the facts recognizes the law underlying them 
and is, in so far, scientific. In fact, classification is always the 
initial step in the establishment of a science, and the more recon- 
dite workings of the force over which it presides are discovered 
later. We have only to look over the history of the several 
recognized sciences to see ample illustrations of these principles, 
and I cannot now stop to undertake an enumeration of them. 

If, therefore, sociology is a science, it must agree with all 
others in this respect, and all knowledge that is not systematized 
according to this principle must be ruled out of the science of 
society. I have always maintained that sociology does con- 
stitute a science, capable of being submitted to this test, and if 
I have contributed anything to that science it has been in the 
direction of pointing out the nature of the social forces and the 
mode of their activity. I propose briefly to recapitulate the 
general results which I claim to have reached in this field of 
research. 

In the first piace the social forces are psychic. They have 
their seat in the mental constitution of the individual compo- 
nents of society. But here it is necessary to understand what the 
mind includes. The popular conception of mind is far too nar- 
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row. It embraces only the thinking faculty, or at most, that 
and the special senses. Now, suppose we try to define the sev- 
eral great groups of phenomena that are constantly appealing to 
us in the ascending order of their complexity, beginning with 
that of gravitation and rising through the radiant group of heat, 
light, electricity, etc., and the group of elective chemical affin- 
ities, to the vital group, including everything that relates to life 
but does not relate to mind; and then pass directly to the senses 
and the intellect. A glance is sufficient to show that a great 
group has been omitted. This lies between the vital group and 
the intellectual group. It constitutes the entire domain of /eed- 
ing. This domain is distinct from the senses in the popular 
usage, for these do not necessarily involve conscious feeling at 
all. Those of sight and hearing are feelingless, and even that 
of touch, sometimes called the sense of feeling, need not involve 
feeling, and its value as a sense, 7. ¢.,as a means of furnishing 
the mind with a knowledge of the nature of the objects touched, 
is inversely proportional to the amount of feeling. I call this 
indifferent sensation in contradistinction to feeling proper, which 
I call intensive sensation. This latter is always either pleasure 
or pain of whatever degree, and it would be easy to show 
that it is the primary form of feeling, and that the indifferent 
form is secondary and of far later origin. In fact intensive 
sensation— pleasure and pain—constitutes the simplest and 
earliest manifestation of the psychic faculty. This great field 
of phenomena—the domain of feeling-—is not physical, 
chemical, or vital; it must therefore be psychic and belong to 
mind. 

We thus arrive at the dual nature of mind. It has a great 
primary department of feeling and an equally great but second- 
ary department of thought. The former I have called the 
affective side of mind; the latter its perceptive side. The affective 
department of mind has formed no part of the philosophy of 
mind. It has only been seriously treated under the head of 
moral philosophy, and thus chiefly for the purpose of warning 
against the power of the passions. It has been regarded as 
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something gross and impure, and wholly unworthy of a place in 
any scheme of philosophy.* 

But in quite recent times, under the stimulus of modern ideas 
of biology, the conception of the biological origin of mind has 
begun to work a change in the prevailing habit of thought on 
the subject, and psychologists are coming to recognize the feel- 
ings as a department of psychology. In sociology the least 
reflection reveals the immense importance of this department. 
Indeed it is found to constitute the true foundation upon which 
that science must be built, so that it may be said that “the 
stone that the builders refused is become the head stone of the 
corner.” The secret of all this is that it is in the affective side 
of mind that the forces of society are found to lie. Feeling is a 
force. It is the only psychic force, and is at the same time the 
fundamental social force. 

The particular form under which feeling manifests itself as a 
force is desire, and the social forces consist in human desires. 
They are true natural forces and obey all of the Newtonian laws of 
motion. They are either negative—desire to escape pain—or 
positive—desire to secure pleasure. In either case they impel 
the individual to action. A convenient and highly expressive 
synonym for desire in its widest sense is w#//, but the word must 
then be used in the philosophic sense of motive, and not in the 
popular sense of choice. Schopenhauer based his entire phi- 
losophy on this conception, and by projecting the will into the 
inanimate world he showed in the clearest manner the true 
nature of will as a simple mode of manifestation of the universal 
force. In identifying all forces with will he simply demonstrated 
that the human will is a force. From an economic point of view 
we may identify it with want, and contemplate the combined 
wants of mankind as constituting the social forces. 

This conception is susceptible of great expansion. It really 
embraces the whole domain of feeling in the intensive sense, 2. ¢., 
as having to do with pleasure or pain. All instincts, affections 
and emotions range themselves under it. All the “passions of 


tJaMEs: Principles of Psychology, Ul, 9. 
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the soul,” of which Descartes treated, all loves and hates, fears 
and hopes, yearnings, longings, ambitions, aspirations, and a great 
variety of other forms of the one principle belong to it... The 
central idea common to them all is embodied in the two words 
impulse and motive, and these terms sufficiently imply the 
indwelling force of the will. It is that which impels and that 
which moves. It is the mtsus of nature transferred from the 
physical to the psychic world. It is force and motion ensouled. 
It is the true soul. 

From the standpoint of social mechanics this embodiment of 
psychic and social energy becomes the dynamic agent. The word 
dynamic, primarily and etymologically relates to force, but usage 
has sanctioned its extension to include that which force normally 
accomplishes, viz.,motion, change. Inthe expression “ dynamic 
agent,” both the narrower and the broader conceptions are 
involved, but in most of the other applications of the word 
““dynamic”’ it is mainly restricted to the narrower sense, and 
may be defined as: producing movement and change as the 
result of force. It is thus clearly distinguished in its scope from 
the term 4inetic, employed in modern physics, which relates to 
motion only, without connoting force. The use of the term 
dynamics in the sense here indicated was first made in 
mechanics, and constitutes a department of that science in 
contradistinction to statics in which the forces are conceived as 
in equilibrium, so that no movement results. The next science 
in which a dynamic department was recognized was geology, and 
latterly the term is being applied to other sciences. From the 
principles with which we set out it is clear that every true 
science must have both a dynamic andastatic department. This 
has been sparingly recognized in biology, and distinctly so in 
economics by Dr. Patten and in sociology by Comte.* 

In treating of the mechanics of society, therefore, it is of the 
utmost importance to understand what constitutes social statics 


*Some attempt at an enumeration of these appetitive attributes may be found in 
The Psychic Factors of Civilisation, pp. 53, 61. 
? Not by Spencer, notwithstanding his work on “ Secial Statics.” 
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and what social dynamics, and how these two primary depart- 
ments are to be marked off, distinguished and recognized. First 
of all it must be insisted that the terms are not used merely as 
smooth expressions that have a scientific sound, or as remote 
analogies to those of exact science, but for what they actually 
mean, and in precisely the same sense that they have in pure 
mechanics or in solar astronomy. By this is not meant that the 
phenomena of society are capable of reduction to exact mathe- 
matical tests in any such degree as can be done in astronomy 
and physics, but merely, as already pointed out, that the highest 
generalizations in sociology are subject to theoretical treatment 
as exact as the observed phenomena of the planets or of falling 
bodies. It may be regarded as a sort of pure sociology, and it 
certainly has a far better sanction than either the “pure morals”’ 
of Kant or the “absolute ethics” of Spencer. 

Beginning, then, with social statics, it must be defined as: 
social forces in equilibrium. We must then seek for cases in 
which social forces are ina state of equilibrium, or approximately 
so; for in so complex a field as society nothing absolute is to be 
expected when actual phenomena are under investigation. A 
moment’s inspection shows that the social forces do not always 
and universally result in movement, that they conflict and 
collide with one another, that they choke one another, and are 
constantly tending to bring about a cessation of motion, 2. ¢., 
they tend towards the state of equilibrium. The larger masses 
(social groups) are first brought to rest, but within these masses 
there goes on a sort of molecular activity by which free paths 
are opened for the performance of minor operations. The 
general result is what may be called a social structure. Ina 
wider sense these social structures may be called institutions. As 
examples of social structures proper may be mentioned the 
family, the clan, the tribe, the state, the church, and each and 
all of the innumerable voluntary associations of society. As 
examples of institutions may be instanced marriage, government, 
language, customs, ethical and conventional codes, religion, art, 
and even literature and science. 
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Society itself, which includes all the structures and institu- 
tions that may exist at any given time together with a certain 
vague but general psychic integration, may be regarded as a 
great structure in which the social forces have toa certain extent 
been brought into a state of equilibrium. It is only the most 
general aspects of the will that are thus equilibrated, and within 
this great social structure there are others which in advanced 
societies may be classified into a sort of subordinate hierarchy of 
structures, along with many that are more or less coérdinate. 

In general it may be said that society as a whole, including all 
its structures and institutions, both general and special, constitutes 
a mechanism. The structures are not chaotic and haphazard, but 
symmetrical and systematic. They conform to the universal 
law of evolution which creates the spheres of space and the 
adapted forms of organic life. Although all this is believed to 
go on spontaneously and to be the normal result of purely 
genetic causes, in the great poverty of language to express this 
process, it is almost necessary to resort to the language of 
teleology, which will convey no false implications to the well- 
informed. We may therefore say that society constitutes a 
mechanism for the production of results. Every social structure 
or institution exists for a purpose. It is necessary to guard 
against the mistake of confounding social statics with social 
stagnation. The social mechanism, taken as a whole, constitutes 
the social order, and social statics is simply the science of social 
order. 

To regard social structures as mechanisms is a luminous 
point of view for the treatment of social mechanics. A machine, 
properly understood, is simply a device for reducing the forces 
it is designed to utilize to a state of equilibrium. Without the 
machine these forces would run to waste so far as the user of the 
machine is concerned. The machine checks their natural flow, 
and, temporarily at least and theoretically, equilibrates them. 
In other words the energy of nature is stored by the machine for 
the purpose of being utilized to far greater advantage and at the 
will of the user. This is clearly seen in the principle of the 
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valve, of the pendulum, etc. It is really one principle and 
underlies the working of every mechanism. But the result is 
not a loss but a gain; not a diminution but an immense increase 
of the product of these forces. Such mechanisms are of course 
the work of intelligent design on the part of man, but the same 
is true of the purely genetic mechanisms of natural evolution. 
A plant or an animal is a mechanism in this sense. It is an 
organic structure and represents a large amount of stored energy. 
It is a device for bringing a certain class of forces into equilib- 
rium in order to increase the amount of work that can be accom- 
plished with the same expenditure of energy. The social struc- 
tures rest on the same principle. Man accomplishes more in 
society than out of it. The various organized groups produce 
more than the same individuals could produce if unorganized. 
Every institution increases the power of society to do work. 
The work which any mechanism, whether physical, organic, 
or social, normally performs constitutes its function. If it is that 
which the mechanism was intended or adapted to do it belongs 
to this class. The function of a cotton mill is to make cotton 
goods, that of a grist-mill to make flour, etc. The function of a 
leaf is to transpire, that of an anther to fertilize, that of a pistil 
to develop seed. In animals the function of legs is to run, of 
wings to fly, of jaws to bite, of the stomach to digest. The 
function of an entire individual organism may be said to be that 
of protecting, nourishing, and preserving itself. That of a 
sexual pair or group is to reproduce its kind and continue the 
race. Rising to social structures we find that each has likewise 
its function—the particular work that it was created to per- 
form. Society itself is organized for the protection at least of 
its members. Every voluntary association exists for a particular 
purpose which is its function. Government and the state exist 
for the good of society. Its protection against anti-social influ- 
ences is their function. Religion and the church exist for the 
protection of society from assumed spiritual beings and to pro- 
pitiate them. From a highly philosophical point of view they 
have a far deeper and more recondite function, viz., that of 
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antagonizing the tendency to violate the laws of nature and 
jeopardize the existence of the race. The moral and conven- 
tional codes have a similar function to the last named. Every 
ethnic custom before it passes into a mere “survival” has a 
purpose or function and performs it. Marriage and the family 
have the supreme function of continuing the race. And so on 
to the end of the list. 

All this belongs strictly to statical sociology and shows the 
immense importance of the social order. But we may go a step 
farther. Statics is not limited merely to preservation and per- 
petuation. It also includes growth and multiplication. So long 
as the same normal function is peformed by the same structure 
the phenomenon is statical, although the amount of the product 
be increased to any extent. If more spindles of the same kind 
are introduced into a factory whereby a greater quantity of 
goods is manufactured the function of its machinery is the 
same. If by reason of favorable conditions an organism attains 
an unusual growth without any physical modification of its 
organs, its function is still normal. If a species of plant or 
animal succeeds in multiplying its individuals without any 
change in its structure it remains the same species and its con- 
dition is technically statical. So of social structures and human 
institutions, no matter how great the results of their functional 
activity, so long as they remain the same structures and the 
same institutions, their study belongs to social statics. 

One further step might be taken before the strict bounds 
of statical sociology are exceeded. It is an important fact not 
to be overlooked that structures are at first crude and poorly 
perform their functions, and that they usually continue gradu- 
ally to improve in quality and attain correspondingly increased 
efficiency. This, too, properly belongs to statics, although it 
would seem to involve a true progress. Great caution, how- 
ever, is required in this study of the improvement in the quality 
of types of structure. There is always danger of overlooking 
the true character of structures. They are almost always com- 
posite and consist of what may be called substructures. The 
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character of the funtion performed by the compound structure 
will depend upon the nature of its component structures. 
Any change in the nature of the functions is liable to be due 
to essential modifications in the substructures which may leave 
the compound structure to all appearances unchanged. We 
may therefore really be dealing with a dynamic phenomenon 
without knowing it. If this error be carefully guarded against, 
the general proposition that the perfection of identical types of 
structure is a statical phenomenon remains altogether valid, and 
we have as the broadest truth at which we have thus far 
arrived the law that all considerations of structure and func- 
tion are statical. The investigation of structures is anatomy, 
that of functions is physiology, and in all sciences, including 
sociology, the study of both anatomy and physiology belongs 
to the department of statics. 

We turn next to the dynamic aspect. We have seen that 
the dynamic agent resides in the feelings or affective depart- 
ment of mind, and it exerts its power through the myriad 
forms of appetitive desire constituting impulses, or impelling 
forces, and motives, or moving forces all of which may be 
embodied under the general term will, and regarded as making 
up the true soul of nature, of man, and of society. I have 
endeavored to show how the original and unrestrained operation 
of these social forces causes them to collide and antagonize 
one another, to check and control the movements set up, and 
ultimately to result in definite structures consisting of mechan- 
isms for the equilibration of the forces and for the storage of 
the social energy. I have further shown that through such 
social structures society is enabled to systematize the work of 
the social forces and accomplish infinitely more than could 
have been accomplished without them, and that the work thus 
performed constitutes the function of these social structures. 
All this belongs to the department of social statics. 

But there is always a limit to the efficiency of any fixed 
mechanism, and the same agencies that caused the origination 
and development of these structures, from a condition in which 
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none existed, continued to act in the same direction, which 
could now be none other than that of their modification and 
transformation into different and more efficient structures. 
Both the origination of structures out of the structureless con- 
dition and the modification of the type of structures already 
formed are dynamic phenomena. All nature is plastic and this 
incessant pressure of the social forces for the betterment of 
types of structure has resulted _in an almost universal but exceed- 
ingly gradual change in these structures. The sociologist has 
before him the task of explaining the precise modus operandi of 
these changes. The fact to be contemplated is that while the 
functional effects of almost any social structure are greater than 
would be the effect of action without any structure, the effects 
of the later modified structures are greater than those of the 
earlier unmodified ones, and the effect of the progressive trans- 
formation of human institutions has upon the whole been that of 
vastly increasing their social efficiency. The same effect has 
attended the creation of new institutions, or the multiplication 
of social structures. How does this take place ? 

We saw that feeling was the dynamic agent, and therefore it 
is here certainly that we must look for the initial impetus of all 
dynamic phenomena. We also saw that function (nutrition, 
reproduction, growth, multiplication, qualitative perfectionment) 
is essentially statical, and therefore it is useless to look in this 
direction. If, however, we examine the phenomena of function 
we shall see that they are all indirect in the sense of not follow- 
ing immediately upon the act that produces them as the effect 
of an efficient cause. The acts are not caus@ effictentes but only 
caus@ sine qua non. In unintelligent beings it is not to be sup- 
posed that the agents that perform the acts that produce func- 
tional effects have any conception of the nature of such effects. 
The animal does not eat in order to nourish its body, but to 
satisfy hunger, nor does it perform the reproductive act in order 
to continue its race, but to gratify an instinct. In the human 
race, so far as man’s animal nature is concerned, the case is 
scarcely different, and the most rational communities would forth- 
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with disappear but for the impulses that indirectly lead to their 
preservation. These functional results are undesired. They are 
automatic. The will does not enter into their production. This 
of itself explains their statical character. Whatever is dynamic 
must be desired, must be due to motive, must be a product of 
will power. The act itself of satisfying desire is not dynamic 
and if no effort were required there could be no modification of 
structure. It is precisely because, in the great majority of cases, 
effort is necessary that transformation takes place. From the 
very outset there have been obstacles to the satisfaction of desire, 
to remove which has required greater or less effort, and it is 
this effort that has resulted in change. 

The fact to be noted at this point is that the effect (removal 
of obstacles) is not, like the functional effects hitherto con- 
sidered, indirect and remote, but is direct and immediate. The 
effort is a true efficient cause and the effect is a purely natural 
physical consequence of the activity. In the animal world this 
effect is mainly subjective. It transforms the organism, modi- 
fies organs, multiples structures, and creates new varieties, 
species, genera, and even families and classes. In man it does 
this too, but only to a limited extent. Here the principal effects 
are modifications of the environment to adapt it to the organs 
and faculties that he already possesses, and the degree to which 
this takes place is proportional to his superiority over the 
animal. It is a measure of his psychic development, and especi- 
ally of his intellectual development. The removal of obstacles 
to the satisfaction of desire is the underlying cause of all social 
progress. It transforms the social environment: It modifies 
existing social structures and originates new ones. It establishes 
institutions. It resists the repressing tendencies of obsolescent 
customs and codes. It inaugurates reforms, which are at bot- 
tom a sort of social exuviation. If old, hardened structures 
prove too obdurate, it results at length in revolution. In short 
it constitutes the dynamic process of society. 

Social progress is either genetic or telic. Progress below the 
human plane is altogether genetic and is called development. 
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In the early human stages it is mainly genetic, but begins to be 
telic. In the later stages it is chiefly telic. The transition from 
genetic to telic progress is wholly due and exactly proportional 
to the development of the intellectual faculty. The intellectual 
method is essentially telic. The intellect was developed as an 
aid to the will for the sole purpose of securing the more complete 
satisfaction of desire. It enables man to obtain by an indirect 
method what he could not obtain by a direct method. Through 
it satisfactions are multiplied and life correspondingly enriched. 

On the subhuman plane the organic advances that nature 
accomplishes all take place according to the genetic prin- 
ciple. They constitute what is commonly understood as devel- 
opment or organic evolution. Certain writers, however, have 
used the term genesis in this, or some more or less modified 
sense. When we take in human evolution it becomes evident 
that it includes something more than is involved in the evolu- 
tion of irrational beings. The moment we rise to the social 
sphere we encounter the telic aspect of the subject. It is still 
development or evolution, but a new principle, radically differ- 
ent from the genetic, has now been introduced, and in all the 
higher forms of social progress it assumes the leading rdle. 
Obviously, therefore, the sociologist at least demands a termi- 
nology that shall clearly indicate this important distinction. 
That much of social progress consists of simple genesis there is 
no doubt, but the greater part of human evolution is not genesis. 
A term is wanted to describe this major part of social evolution. 
So pressing is this need that I feel justified in striving to find 
and introduce such aterm. We already have the word teleol- 
ogy, formerly employed exclusively in a theological sense, but 
which I long ago showed to be applicable to human activity." 
From this we have the adjective teleological, and these might 
suffice for the purpose. But there is a shorter adjective form élic 
which is preferable to teleological, and possesses the advantage 
of being converted into the name of a science, fe/ics, as proposed 
by Dr. Small. These two words may be conveniently set over 
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against genetic and genetics, thus greatly facilitating the expres- 
sion of a large class of ideas with which the social philosopher 
must constantly deal. The only serious lack, then, is a similar 
antithetical term to be set over against genesis, to denote the 
distinctively social process which results from the application of 
the indirect, intellectual, or telic method. In order to supply 
such a term I propose to revive the Greek form ée/esis," giving to 
it the required meaning. 

There are two kinds of telic progress, or telesis, individual and 
collective. The former is the principal kind thus far employed. 
The latter is as yet so rare as to be almost theoretical. Society 
itself must be looked upon as mainly unconscious. Its operations 
are the result of the combined activities of its individual mem- 
bers. But the individual is conscious and seeks his ends by the 
aid of all the faculties he possesses. In societies at all advanced 
the individual units possess a developed intellectual faculty which 
they employ in precisely the same way that non-intellectual 
beings employ their unaided conative faculties, only with vastly 
greater results. This mind power acting in conjunction with the 


*Gr. réXeors. This word was little used by the Greek philosophers and writers, 
and only, so far as I am aware, in the primary sense of the verb redéw, to complete, 
fulfill, accomplish. Still, there seems no good reason why it may not take on not only 
all the meanings of that verb but also all those of the noun, 7éXos, from which all 
words containing this root are derived. That word also meant primarily an end 
accomplished, but it was made to serve in a great number of cognate significations. 
f Plato used it in the sense of an end of action or “final cause,” and from this have 
; 4 sprung all the derivatives employed by philosophers. 7e/eology was not used by the 
E Greeks, but we find ée/ic (redxés) in the various senses of 7éXos, and especially used by 
¥ the Stoics in an ethical sense, fa/. Medizval and modern writers have always felt 
i justified in employing any of the derivatives of réXos in the Platonic sense. The 
! adjective redeorixés (fit for finishing) was used in religious ceremonies in connection 
with the office of consecration or initiation, where it may be rendered initiative, or 
Bain mystical, and some modern mystics, as Cudworth have revived it in that sense. 
An Italian writer, Sig. L. Ferrarese, in a volume entitled, “Saggio di una nuova 
; classificazione delle scienze,” 1828, has employed the word ¢e/estics in a sense similar 
: to that in which Dr. Small and myself have used ¢e/ics. The latter would seem to be 
} the preferable form. I am indebted for the reference to Ferrarese’s work to Professor 
George E. Vincent of The University of Chicago, but I have thus far been unable to 
consult the work itself. I am not aware that the word //esis has hitherto been revived 
in any modern language. 
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will power has worked the same class of transformations that the 
latter accomplished alone, only it has done this on a much larger 
scale. This is individual telesis. It constitutes almost the only 
social progress that has thus far taken place. 

The intellect is not itself a force, it is only a guide. Just as 
the desires collectively considered constitute the dynamic agent, 
i. €., represent the forces to be dealt with in the mechanics of 
society, so the intellect constitutes the directive agent, and has 
for its function to guide the will into safe and effective channels 
of action. As the object is always to avoid the obstacles to the 
satisfaction of desire, the nature of this guidance must be to find 
paths, as it were, around these obstacles, and therefore its method 
is necessarily indirect. While the psychologic character of this 
indirection is always the same it appears under two quite differ- 
ent forms. Which of these forms it will assume depends upon 
the nature of the obstacles with which it has to deal. The two 
principal classes into which the objects of the impinging environ- 
ment naturally fall are the animate and the inanimate, or, from 
the present point of view they may better be called the sen- 
tient and the insentient. Intellectual indirection practiced on 
sentient creatures is always in the nature of deception. The 
advantage of the agent is the opposite of that of the sentient 
object, or at least, is so regarded by the latter. The purpose is 
to circumvent the will of the creature that constitutes the obsta- 
cle. Both the agent and the victim may be either animal or 
man. There are therefore four possible cases: (1) animal acting 
onanimal; (2) animal acting on man; (3) manacting on animal ; 
and (4) man acting on man. But as the victim is usually inferior 
intellectually to the agent, the second case is rare or wanting, 
and in the first and fourth there is generally more or less inequal- 
ity between the exploiting and the exploited animal or man. 
From the sociological point of view only the third and fourth 
cases, 7. ¢., those in which man is the agent, are involved. I 
surely need not dwell upon the familiar phenomena of the 
exploitation by man both of the animal world and of other men. 

The psychological process involved has received a number 
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of names according to the degree of intellectual power called 
forth and to the nature of the being acted upon, but there is not 
the slightest difference in the essential quality of the mental act. 
We may distinguish five ascending grades of this act which will 
be sufficient for the present purpose. These are, (1) low or 
ordinary cunning, largely aided in animals by hereditary instincts; 
(2) sagacity, such as is manifested by the most intelligent domes- 
tic animals, and also by the less developed human beings ; (3) 
shrewdness, best exemplified in business transactions; (4) strat- 
egy, as practiced in war; and (5) diplomacy, characterizing the 
intercourse of nations with one another. This group of intellec- 
tual actions, since it involves more or less pain, temporary at 
least, in the feeling beings exploited, represents the moral aspect 
of the principle under discussion and may be called moral indi- 
rection. 

The other form of indirection, viz., that in which the intellect, 
or directive agent deals with inanimate or insentient objects form- 
ing obstacles to the satisfaction of desire, appears only to a 
limited degree at any stage below the human. At least animals 
exercise it only by avoiding such obstacles, and never by modi- 
fying them. But man, at all stages at which we know him, and 
doubtless almost from the beginning of his strictly human career, 
has always and everywhere sought with more or less success to 
modify his environment and to adapt it more completely to his 
needs. The principle involved is in all respects the same as that 
by which he has thwarted the will of animals and his fellow men. 
In a certain sense he may be said to be engaged in deceiving 
nature or exploiting the inorganic world. In circumventing the 
will of animals and men he is making use of all the knowledge 
he possesses of psychic forces. In modifying the inanimate 
environment he in like manner makes use of his knowledge of 
physical forces. It is the same faculty employed in the same 
way only on another class of objects. 

The objects being inanimate and insentient their manipulation 
can cause no pain and therefore no moral considerations are 
involved. Such action is innocent or unmoral (amoral or anethical), 
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and this form of indirection may, in contradistinction to the moral 
indirection already considered be called physical indirection. So, 
too, the terms that are applied to the various grades of moral indirec- 
tion—cunning, sagacity, shrewdness, strategy, diplomacy—are not 
generally applied to physical indirection, although there are many 
etymological usages that acutely suggest the identity of princi- 
ple. Cunning is often a synonym of dexterity. Art has the 
two derivatives, artful and artificial. From craft comes crafty. 
A machination becomes a machine. The usual generic term for 
this exercise of the intellectual faculty is ingenuity. An ingeni- 
ous act is an invention. The product of invention is art. Art 
is the basis of culture and the measure of civilization. All art is 
thus telic. It consists in the utilization of the materials and 
forces of nature. As supplemented by scientific discovery and 
crystallized in machinery, it constitutes the great mainspring of 
human progress. As already remarked, the greater part of all 
that has been thus far achieved hzs been the work of strictly 
egoistic individual action. The vast dynamic results have been 
the immediate and direct effects of this action upon the imping- 
ing environment. It was not contemplated by the individual, 
and so far as he is concerned, it was incidental and unintended. 
Still it was the necessary result of his effort to satisfy desire. 
But, as has also been hinted, this individual telesis is not all 
that is to be expected from the human race, endowed as it is 
with a highly developed, and as I believe, Galton and Kidd to 
the contrary notwithstanding, still rapidly developing intellectual 
faculty. There is possible another step resulting in a social 
or collective telesis. The individual has grappled with physical forces 
and with psychic forces and has laid them tribute to his will. 
It remains for society in its collective capacity to grapple with 
the social forces and to render them in like manner subject to 
the social will. But to do this society must wake to conscious- 
ness even as the individual has done. It must develop a social 
intellect capable of exercising both the forms of indirection 
described. Society must become cunning, shrewd, strategic and 
diplomatic in compassing its own interests, but especially it must 
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acquire ingenuity and inventiveness in dealing with the hetero- 
geneous mass of human beings out of which it is constituted, all 
of whom, however, are actuated in every movement by fixed 
laws that it must first discover. This social intellect must imi- 
tate in all respects the individual intellect. It must even be 
egoistic, since its own interests are also those of its individual 
components, and therefore there is no possibility of injury except 
through failure to secure those interests. 

But these propositions are too general. Let us descend to 
something more specific. The general result of a careful study 
of the alleged ‘‘social organism” results in the conclusion that 
the only true basis of comparison between society and an animal 
organism is psychical. In this comparison it is admitted even 
by Spencer that the true social homologue of the animal brain 
is to be found in human government. The social intellect, if 
there is to be one, must be located in the governing body of 
society. That sucha thing is possible is obvious to any one who 
is capable of divesting himself of popular prejudices. 

Of course, as already remarked, this is largely theoretical in 
the present state of society, but nothing is clearer than that the 
legislative body of any given state may exercise intelligence. 
It is supposed to do this now, and only misarchists will deny 
that it generally does so, albeit an intelligence of a rather low 
order, as ought to be expected from a body that does not pre- 
tend to do more than represent the intelligence of its constitu- 
ents, including the lowest as well as the highest, 7. ¢., a body 
representing approximately the average social intelligence. In 
a more highly developed community the degree of intelligence 
applied to legislation will necessarily be correspondingly greater, 
and, in theory at least, it may ultimately reach the level attained 
in the present state of society by those individuals most highly 
developed intellectually. As soon as the social brain shall have 
attained this stage of development it will begin to employ the 
indirect method so characteristic of the individual. It will not 
only display shrewdness and diplomacy, but it will also display 
ingenuity. A science of government will be established, based 
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on an investigation and discovery of the laws controlling social 
phenomena. This, as in the physical sciences, will constitute 
the foundation, for a genuine process of social invention. The 
laws made by governments are totally different from the laws of 
nature. They are simply applications of them. Properly viewed 
they are, when effective, nothing more nor less than so many 
inventions in the domain of the social forces. Legisiation, in so 
far as it is scientific, is invention. 

It is of course easy to see how widely this ideal legislation 
differs from most of the actual legislation. In the latter the 
intellectual method of indirection is rarely employed. Most 
laws are mandatory or prohibitory, 7.¢., only brute force is 
employed, the same as that by which irrational creatures strive 
to attain their ends. The inventive method consists in devising 
mechanical adjustments such as shall direct the forces to be con- 
trolled into paths foreseen to be advantageous. As the forces 
are indestructible and ever pressing, and as they will necessarily 
follow the lines of least resistance, they must flow along these 
useful paths foreordained by human ingenuity. Man would 
never have established art by attempting to compel physical 
forces to act this way or that. He not only abandons brute 
force but he ceases to use his own force at all and applies him- 
self to leading, or, as it were, attracting the natural forces into 
their prescribed courses. And when the mechanics of society 
shall have been made in like manner the prolonged and success- 
ful study of the intelligent legislator, this method will completely 
supersede the present crude, unscientific and largely ineffective 
method, and the results for society will compare with those now 
attained as the highest industrial art compares with the crudest 
empiricism. I have called this method Attractive Legislation, 
the further consideration of which must be deferred to the final 
paper of this series. 

We thus perceive that the mechanics of society naturally 
falls under the two general groups of social statics and social 
dynamics. The first of these groups need not for present pur- 
poses be subdivided, but the second primarily dichotomizes into 
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what, for the sake of uniform terminology, may be called social 
genetics and social ¢elics; furthermore, this last in turn assumes 
the two forms of individual telics and collective telics. These 
are the several scientific aspects of the subject. The corres- 
ponding processes which it is the purpose of these branches of 
the science of social dynamics respectively to study are: (1) 
social genesis; (2) individual telesis; and (3) collective telesis. 
The entire scheme of the Mechanics of Society may there- 
fore be formulated as follows : 
Social Mechanics, treating of the Social Forces. 
Social Statics, treating of Social Order. 
Social Dynamics, treating of Social Progress. 
}J/ST0PYSocial Genetics, treating of Social Genesis. 
Social Telics, treating of Social Telesis. ° 
Individual Telics, treating of Individual Telesis. 
Collective Telics, treating of Collective Telesis. 


LEesTER F. Warp. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. IV. 


SUGGESTION. 


WE have seen how, by means of sanctions, legal, social, and 
supernatural, the stubborn will is bent to right action. We have 
now to consider how society without the use of any sanction 
can attain the same result. This calls for a study of suggestion. 

Sentiments and ideas can be suggested as well as volitions. 
Why, then, it may be asked, is suggestion treated in connection 
with the will rather than with the feelings and judgment? The 
answer is that when society by means of reiterated suggestion, 
beginning with the plastic child mind and continuing through the 
whole period of character-making, graves deeply into the soul of 
the individual certain admirations or certain estimates, it is 
these latter that are the immediate stimuli to conduct, and hence 
subject matter of this series of studies. The réle of sugges- 
tion in moral upbuilding will be described when we come to 
explain the sway of the feelings by social ideals and of the judg- 
ments by social valuations. Under “Suggestion,” as an inde- 
pendent topic, we are called upon to consider only the direct 
shaping of conduct by social inclination, ¢. ¢., vis-a-vis modifica- 
tion of the will. 

The marvelous control of the operator over the hypnotized 
subject shows how obedient a person in a neuropathic condition 
may become to impressions from without. But it is likely that 
most people, quite apart from the hypnotic state, experience a 
shock when something is suggested. The onset of a perception, 
idea, or emotion has a real force, and is stayed only by a certain 
resistance. In children suggestibility is high—a fact which was 
seized upon by the genius of Guyau and made the corner stone 
of a scheme of moral education." As the mind develops, how- 


*GuyAu, Education and Heredity, chapters i and ii. 
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ever, the control of self and the strength of wiil increase till in 
hale and firm characters among adults the daily impact of sug- 
gestion causes no more tremor than a flight of arrows against an 
iron-clad. But only the few attain this self-possession; the 
great mass of adults retain a responsiveness to hints from with- 
out that must be taken into account in the social regulation of 
conduct. 

Bodily and mental condition has much to do with suggestibil- 
ity. Fatigue, disease, and “nerves” lessen the inhibitive power, 
while mob-madness leads men captive to the impressions of the 
moment. The source of suggestion is, moreover, a vital matter. 
The peculiar power of certain individuals of authority or prestige 
to fascinate and impose their wills on the many is well known. 
The services of this power on behalf of social control will be 
treated in the paper on “Personality.” Two other things to be 
considered in measuring the importance of suggestion are its 
volume and its purity. It is frequent, reiterated, manifold sugges- 
tion, suggestion from all sides, from everybody, that wins mas- 
tery over the will. As continual tapping with a hammer will 
break an iron beam, so innumerable mental impacts break down 
the firmest resolution. It is this cumulative aspect that makes 
soctal suggestion emanating from the community itself the chief 
kind to be considered in connection with the conduct of adults. 
Again the force of a’suggestion is vastly lessened if it encoun- 
ters opposite suggestions that inhibit and block it off. It is 
therefore social suggestions, protected from contradiction, that are 
most signal in results. 

Everything we do confesses the pull exerted by social sug- 
gestion. Our choice of food and drink, our style of dress and 
furniture, our lying down and our getting up, our amusements 
and our pastimes feel the sway of fashion and vogue. What- 
ever is common is suggested by way of example or advice or 
intimation from a hundred directions. In our most private 
choices we are swerved from our orbit by the solar attraction 
(or repulsion) of the conventional. Nor is this sway of usage 
without a dash of control. Break with social practice and there 
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arises a buzz of insistent suggestion intended to win for the many 
the homage of your imitation. Fashion becomes vocal and 
presses itself with considerable emphasis and pertinacity upon 
the nonconformist. 

But social suggestion becomes imperative only in the field 
where individual and social choices clash, 7. ¢., in the field of 
conduct, of social behavior. Here from a medium of social 
influence it becomes an agent of social control and a hand-maiden 
of morality. 

No little care is needed to discriminate between control by sug- 
gestion and the fear of public opinion, the ascendancy of what 
everybody thinks from dread of “what people will think.’’ Nor 
is it easy to mark the difference between a social! standard that 
one obeys because he feels he must, and a social ideal that one 
works towards because he has learned to admire it. Again it is 
necessary to distinguish one’s tendency to gravitate towards the 
social imperative, from his readiness to adopt and to act upon 
ready-made social judgments. 

A concrete case will indicate the true nature of social sug- 
gestion. A wife continues to live with a respectable husband tor 
whose person, however, she has an inexpugnable loathing. She 
is deterred from desertion by no fear of consequences legal or 
social. She does not dread the disapproval of the community. 
Her ideal of womanhood does not include unconditional sub- 
mission. She has no theory of conduct which subordinates per- 
sonal happiness to abstract virtue. Yet withal she may smother 
back her repugnance, and sacrifice her impulses to the perpe- 
tuity of the marriage tie. Why? Because her impulse is 
emphatically inhibited by the community will. If the bar to 
her will is simply the veto of society, as it appears to her through 
her friends, intimates and associates, she acquiesces with a sense 
of necessity. If, as is more usual, she yields, not solely to pres- 
sure from outside, but rather to the inner tension that results 
from accumulated past suggestions, ingrained “shalts’’ and a 
‘shalt nots,” she succumbs to a feeling of obligation.)\\,.. by chu wer tet! 

The “sense of duty,” then, is the emotional state that answers 
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to the bias the will receives from suggestion. It is not, as 
Schopenhauer thought, the foreshadow of punishment. It does 
not symbolize the sway of our ideal over our particular choices, 
or the rule of principle over impulse. The feeling of oughtness, 
except when it is the pressure of instinct, is the force of past or 
present social suggestion working directly on the will. It regis- 
ters the subjection of the individual’s desires and interests to 
the ascendancy of outsiders. 

The extent to which this prevails in anyone depends on 
whether his individuality is feeble or developed, whether the 
influences to which he has been exposed are uniform or varied. 
People of narrow orbit —children, farmers’ wives, spinsters, peas- 
ants, humble village folk, fishermen, often soldiers and sailors 
—are slaves to the sense of obligation. Prolonged exposure to 
a circle or group that speaks always with the same decision the 
same commands, benumbs the will over whole areas of choice.’ 
On the other hand, whatever invigorates the will or reduces the 
grip of the environment—education, discussion, travel, varied 
experience, contact with unlike types of men, leadership, new 
ideas and wants, changes in general opinion, or intellectual prog- 
ress —-undermines the tyranny of group suggestion. Inacountry 
neighborhood made up of unlike elements, not crystallized into a 
close-grained community, the individual counts for much. Like- 
wise in a large city, with many types of belief and sentiment. On 
the other hand in a military academy, a garrison, a colony, a New 
England village or a provincial town, the many get the upper 
hand of the one. Sometimes the coercion is not in the will of 
the community but in certain traditions. In old colleges, in 
universities, monasteries, senates, academies, soldiers’ homes, 
ancient families, quiet neighborhoods are traditions that fasci- 
nate and profoundly modify the choices of those who come 
under their influence. So around rank, station, caste, and office 
cluster powerful precedents and traditions which quickly regulate 
the conduct of the newly initiated. 


* Variety is the soul of originality and its only source of supply.—BALDWIN, 
Mental Development, p. 360. 
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Such are the products of social suggestion. What is its proc- 
ess? 

The first noose thrown over the neck of inclination is exam- 
ple. Whatever kind of family type, social manners, neighborly 
helpfulness, trade practice, business transaction, civic activity, or 
patriotic sacrifice becomes common tends to draw the practice 
of individuals in its wake. Standard conduct becomes a fashion, 
and is imitated as a style of dress is imitated, even at cost to the 
imitator. To approximate this social pattern is often mere drift- 
ing, oars in lap. Consider the difference between succumbing 
to the prevailing standard and surmounting it. It is the differ- 
ence between the sinking of the released pendulum to its nadir, 
and its rising on the other side. Not to deceive the assessor is 
one thing; to produce overlooked property is another. They are 
alike in principle, but the latter means much more, because it 
transcends the ordinary practice. There is one merit of the law- 
yer who will not cheat his client, a far greater merit of the law- 
yer who will not cheat the jury about his client. Yet the differ- 
ence is simply that the one is borne up by the example of his 
profession, while the other unaided rises above it. 

Again there is the force of expectation, which is by no means 
identical with example. Even if the general practice is low, men 
pitch high their expectation of how another is going to act. As 
he who circulates a subscription paper professes to expect much 
more than there is any hope of getting, so society assumes for 
each a behavior above the average attainment. The moral senti- 
ments that are applauded on the stage or the platform, that each 
professes to act on, and that each professes to expect everybody 
else to act on, by no means underlie actual practice. Yet it is 
not for a Juvenal or a Zola to abolish this gap between expecta- 
tion and reality. The satirist has his day, but the generations 
belong to the optimist. Only in times of moral decay, when 
society is dropping to pieces, does the cynic give tone to current 
belief, discussion, and literature. Usually it is the book, the play, 
the poem, the sermon, the appeal, that takes good instincts for 
granted, deems the great heart of the people sound, assumes high 
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motives for right conduct, and finds egoism the abnormal, the 
exceptional thing, that wins applause and adherence. 

The cynic declares that this Fool’s Paradise of expectancy 
is debilitating, that shams rot out the moral fiber of 4 people, and 
that our first concern is to see things just as they are. Yet there 
is something to be said onthe other side. The notice ‘Gentlemen 
will not spit on the floor,” is optimistic, but it gets itself realized. 
The signal ‘‘England expects every man to do his duty,” pro- 
vides no sanction, yet elicits noble effort. “It has been justly 
said,” says Guyau," “ that the art of managing the young consists 
before anything else in assuming them to be as good as they wish 
themselves to be.” ‘‘ The same principles find their application 
in the art of governing men. Numerous facts from prison-life 
show that to treat a half criminal asa great criminal is to urge to 
crime.”” The open assumption on the part of everybody that 
of course everyone is going to be pure, honest, and public-spir- 
ited, acts on many men as an imperious suggestion they cannot 
but obey. Abandon it and you losea stimulus to right action. 

The tonic effect of this atmosphere of illusion may be shown 
by an analogy. Usually the temper ofa social set is more cheer- 
ful and buoyant than the average mood of its members. The 
reason is that in all social intercourse, especially the developed 
kind, there is a secret understanding that each shall put his best 
foot foremost and keep his private griefs to himself. Good form 
bids each tell of his good luck, but not of his misfortunes, report 
his elations, but conceal his worries, pains, disease, and anguish. 
Each does this and requires it of the others on penalty of avoid- 
ance. The result is that the social atmosphere is charged with 
an ozone of gaiety, hopefulness, and jote de vivre that helps each 
to bear his private burdens. Why may not a like beneficent 
illusion create a social atmosphere that will morally brace and 
buoy up those on the point of yielding to their selfish 
instincts? 

Besides exalting the tone of social suggestion society inter- 
poses to exclude counter-suggestion. Knowing better than our 


' Education and Heredity, p. 26. 
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forefathers the blight of evil example, we set no one in stocks or 
pillory, veil decently our prisons and prison-discipline from the 
common gaze, avoid public executions, forbid brutal exhibitions, 
“stamp out the fighting of cocks, dogs, bulls, or men, lock after 
the treatment of car or cab horses, restrict vivisection, confine 
prostitutes to the back streets, keep our saloons away from the 
churches and the schoolhouses, and suppress open drunkenness 
asa publicscandal. Furthermore we exact from our public men, 
as a price of their leadership, a private life that shall offer no 
stone of stumbling to the foot of weak imitators. The publicity 
that illumines for the multitude the habits and doings of those in 
high places compels a close scrutiny of their private as well as 
their public conduct, and a prompt disowning of those whose 
example isa danger to the public morale. 

The suggestion of word is no less an object of concern than 
the contagion of deed. . Our public places have been so looked 
after that from one end of a great thoroughfare to another we 
find nothing to remind of vice or crime. From the pulpit, on 
the platform, in all meetings and social gatherings, it is a grave 
offense to speak save sparingly and in way of condemnation of 
aught but that which is pure and of good report. One can trace 
the purgation more and more clearly as personal relations 
become social relations. Where two or three are gathered the 
tongue wags freely. Before twenty, in the sewing circle or the 
lodge room, one stammers and thinks of the morals of his neigh- 
bors. Before a hundred the social cloture is in full operation, 
and to an audience mingled of both sexes and all ages it is 
always the pontiff and not the man that speaks. 

The daily newspaper, in its catering to ever-widening classes, 
has often become mere printed street gossip, quite oblivious to 
any suggestive effect. But the recurring agitation for the puri- 
fying of the press and the growing clamor for an endowed 
newspaper, herald the day when judicious selection of news will 
be exercised in the interest of social morality. Some years ago 
Mr. Howells complained that American fiction was hobbled 
because our magazines were constructed always with reference to 
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the young girl of the American family. That is to say, most of 
our reading submits to a censorship that reduces it to At#érature 
pour la jeune fille. This phrase hints at a striking difference 
between America and continental Europe in dealing with sug- 
gestion. There they establish hothouses in which the young 
are carefully shut away till their characters are sufficiently 
formed. As this seclusion makes it less needful to purge the 
general social atmosphere, there ensues a frankness of expres- 
sion and a freedom of deed that is startling to us. Here there is 
little isolation; the young are more and more granted the right 
to go anywhere and everywhere, and in front of them society 
vigorously plies the broom. Whatever the American girl invades 
or touches—religion, politics, literature, art, science, drama, 
social intercourse, festivity or sport— must be cleansed of evil 
suggestion, not by a police des moeurs, but by the far more per- 
vasive censorship of public opinion. 

The immediate effect of all this is to lend to society an outer 
gloss of respectability that makes decency and courtesy, honesty 
and public spirit, seem far more common than they are. The 
innocent can, if they will, tread the mazes of our social life as 
uncontaminated as they would be in convent or boarding 
school. Whatever miasma may lurk in the back alleys, the 
highways are kept decent. The eager air that on the Continent 
nips adolescent virtue outside the hothouse is here tempered to 
the immature. Of course this keeping up of appearances in order 
to purify suggestion is a shining mark to the slings of the cynic 
and the moral prophet. The cynic wants things to seem as they 
are, the moral reformer wants things to be as they seem; but 
both see in the contrast between being and seeming nothing but 
cowardice, hypocrisy, and moral decadence. Unmindful of the 
fact that “conventional lies’’ seem to grow apace with civiliza- 
tion, the veritists proclaim the dogma that the truth can never 
injure. 

But the guarding of social suggestion is justified of its fruits. 
Arizona girds at New England for hiding vice behind a lustrous 
varnish of respectability, and lauds her own frankness in regard 
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to evil doing. Yet Arizona become mater familias will assuredly 
resent the flaunting of anti-social practice, and take steps to 
purge the atmosphere of the community. Long before hypno- 
tism practical men valued moral tone, and with the maxim 
Corrumpunt mores bonos colloquia prava set about to make the gen- 
eral tide of suggestion favorable to the social nature. The 
importance of suggestion in the control of the sexual instincts 
early established a decency and reserve in such matters which is 
now being extended to other aspects of conduct. 

It is not, however, to be forgotten that there are other inter- 
ests at stake. Life is more than society, welfare is more than 
virtue. The gyving and gagging of people in their social life 
may go on till the cost far outweighs the gain. The strong nat- 
urally do not want their literature, art, drama, festivity, and 
sport emasculated on account of the weak. That there are 
people who, when suicides abound, dare not look at a razor, is a 
pity ; but we cannot go bearded to spare their susceptibilities. 
Between Puritan tyranny and Restoration profligacy, between 
Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze, there must be a wise middle 
course. Moreover, there is a danger in overmuch coddling of 
anti-social or defectively social natures. It is as possible to 
make things too easy for the morally unfit as for the physically 
unfit, for Puritanism to check the elimination of the former as 
communism would check the elimination of the latter. The 
over-zealous guardian of public morals, like Emerson’s conserva- 
tive,* ‘‘assumes sickness as a necessity, and his social frame as a 
hospital, his total legislation is for the present distress, a universe 
in slippers and flannels, with bib and papspoon, swallowing pills 
and herb tea.” 


EpwaRD ALSWORTH Ross. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


* Lecture on The Conservative. 


THE CRITERION OF DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


Tue problem of the relation of the moralist to the subject- 
matter of political economy has occasioned the shedding of 
much ink, and yet it is at bottom a comparatively simple one. 
In so far as the economist attempts to state the laws which, as a 
matter of fact, at any given time underlie the process of produc- 
tion and distribution, the intrusion of the moralist into his field 
is as impertinent as it would be for him to thrust himself into the 
councils of the geologist or the biologist. With the attempt to 
understand, judgments of approbation or reprobation have 
absolutely nothing to do. But political economy is something 
more than a science, it is also an art. In this capacity it aims 
to serve as a guide to legislation and perhaps even to private 
initiative in marking out the channels in which the stream of 
industry should flow; in other words, it sets before us ideals and 
attempts to point out the means by which these may be attained. 
Here the presence of the moralist is emphatically demanded, tor 
these ideals and the means suggested for their attainment must 
submit to be measured by ethical standards on pain of forfeiting 
the allegiance of the best members of society; and that the 
untrained and unaided common conscience is incompetent for 
this complicated task will, we hope, be apparent before the con- 
clusion of this paper. The contributions of ethics to economics 
will fall into two divisions; first, a general statement of the 
principal demands which morality makes upon all forms of 
human activity, and, second, a criticism from this point of view 
of such particular legislative and other innovations as the 
economist may from time to time propose. 

Of all the ethical conceptions with which the economist is 
compelled to deal, none stand so imperatively in need of clearing 
up as does that everyday term justice. The present industrial 
system is constantly the object of bitter attacks because of the 
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alleged injustice involved in the extremes of wealth and poverty 
which it permits to exist, while it is defended by some with 
equal warmth of conviction as the very flower of that which is 
fair and just. Mostof these discussions lead to no result simply 
because the disputants have never taken the trouble to clearly 
define, even in their own minds, the words they so glibly employ. 
If examined on this point common sense is quite certain it 
knows precisely what it is talking about. But the considerable 
number of mutually exclusive formule that have been proposed, 
the vagueness of a large proportion, and the palpable absurdity 
of some show that the conception is a complex one, whose real 
nature can be brought out only in a careful and extended 
analysis. 

Asa matter of fact it is no easy undertaking to even enumer- 
ate the phenomena to be included under the term justice. For 
generations this has been used so loosely that it has now become 
impossible to frame a comprehensive statement of the various 
forms of morality to which the name is actually applied. It 
may, however, be defined as such a distribution among two or 
more parties of things considered desirable or undesirable as 
would be sanctioned by the moral consciousness. ‘The things 
distributed’”’ may be material or otherwise, money or its equiva- 
lents, honors, preferment or affection, or, on the other hand, 
pain, fines, etc. A number of objections will doubtless suggest 
themselves to this definition, many of which could easily be 
shown to be more apparent than real, but they do not require an 
elaborate discussion in this place, for the definition given is at all 
events sufficiently exact for the purposes of this paper. The far 
more important question is that with regard to the standard of 
distribution. Nothing better exhibits the vagueness of popular 
notions on this subject than the verbal jugglery with which 
common sense has here allowed itself to be imposed upon. A 
famous formula reads: “Justice is the firm and constant purpose 
to give every man his own.”’ If this statement merely means to 
call attention to the fact that justice is concerned with distribu- 
tion, it is well enough, but as a criterion it is worse than useless. 
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For ‘‘own” must mean either that which a man possesses or that 
which he ought to possess. In the first case the principle is 
outrageously false, in the second it merely supplies us with the 
valuable information that a person ought to be given what he 
ought to have. 

Turning away from such emptiness we find two criteria in the 
field, each intelligible, each with the best claims for a careful 
hearing and consideration, each commanding the allegiance of 
many intelligent men. It will be the aim of this paper to pre- 
sent such data as may place the reader in a position to decide 
between them. The former is a special application of the cri- 
terion of morality which is accepted by the two leading schools 
of moralists in England and America today. According to this 
view the rightness or wrongness of every action is determined by 
the relation in which it stands to the well-being of those directly 
or indirectly affected by it. This principle, applied to the prob- 
lem of distribution of property would stamp that industrial 
system as right which all things considered makes for the greatest 
amount of well-being. One member of this school may claim 
that this result is best attained on the whole by a system of 
laissez faire, notwithstanding the room it gives to the play of 
luck, of inheritance, of wealth created by others, etc.; a second, 
by an organization of society by which the return for labor 
expended is measured solely by the amount and excellence of 
the services rendered; still another, by a system in which 
rewards are apportioned directly according to needs. But all 
would agree that the problem in each case is the same, namely, 
to get such a ratio between quantity of production and equality 
of distribution as will best serve the economic interests of all 
concerned, while at the same time none of the higher elements 
of human life shall be sacrificed. Such a system these moralists 
would declare to be just, whatever particular form it might take. 

The second of the criteria above referred to is one that never 
fails to commend itself to the popular imagination; it declares 
that reward should be proportioned to individual desert. 
According to this view, if not taken in a Pickwickian sense, as is 
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too often the case, we have nothing to do with the question 
whether a community will be richer in all the elements of well- 
being under a given régime or whether the most valuable fruits 
of civilization may be thus best preserved ; justice, we are told, 
has nothing to do with effects, therefore let desert be rewarded 
“though the heavens fall.” As thus stated most persons would 
doubtless condemn this formula without hesitation as abject 
absurdity ; and if we could drop the subject here, there would 
be no need of fartherargument. But many would claim that such 
conclusions involve carrying a good principle too far. We may, 
they would insist, apportion reward to desert up to a certain 
point, but as soon as we thereby begin to interfere very seriously 
with the welfare of society we may adopt a different standard. 
In this respect they follow exactly the example set them by the 
apostles of absolute liberty. But who does not see that either 
the general welfare or the principle of reward according to desert 
must be supreme, and if so that one or the other must be 
appealed to consistently whenever collision arises? So that the 
common trick of shifting allegiance from one to the other of 
these two principles is as if a sick man should call in the homeo- 
pathic physician on the days when he thought himself convalesc- 
ing and the allopathic whenever he felt that he was losing 
ground. 

But it cannot be denied that such a line of reasoning usually 
produces little effect. Few persons know what it means to take 
an ethical ideal seriously and they accordingly feel as little com- 
punction in changing their allegiance when occasion makes it 
convenient as did an Italian captain of the sixteenth century in 
serving now under the banner of Venice in its wars against Genoa 
and then enlisting in the army of Genoa in its campaigns against 
Venice. A man who believes that society is under supreme 
obligation to reward everyone according to desert should be pre- 
pared to push this through even if it reduced us all to a com- 
mon level of bread and water and one shirt, or wrecked civiliza- 
tion itself. But his unwillingness to see his principle carried to 
this length will seldom prevent him from holding that it is a 
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sound rule of action up to some undetermined point where its 
consequences finally become black enough to frighten him; 
while if you talk of consistency the word is as one from an 
unknown tongue. We shall therefore attempt to establish the 
position that social well-being is in all cases the only criterion of 
justice, by showing that from its very nature desert cannot be 
made the measure of reward; and that, not because it would 
require the solution of problems that are difficult, but rather 
such as are in their very nature impossible even to formulate. 
We may assume with confidence that any conception of duty 
that requires of us that which is in its essence impossible is a 
mistaken one. If therefore we can prove our minor premise, we 
shall have no fear as to the conclusion. 

In the proper sense of the term desert or merit is directly 
and indissolubly connected with the phenomenon of effort and 
that alone. There would be no such words if everywhere and 
always devotion to duty were alike easy, if we did not sometimes 
have to fight temptation, and if this conflict did not involve the 
putting forth of effort. With the concrete examples of this 
phenomenon all are sufficiently familiar. If a man with a hot 
temper controls himself under great provocation, we attribute to 
him much greater merit than to one who could not get angry if 
he tried. Similarly the credit attaching to a gift for a public 
charity or to a service rendered to a friend depends, other things 
being equal, in the first case upon the intensity of the individual’s 
love for money, in the second upon his native indisposition to 
activity, his inertia as it were. This principle holds as truly in 
the industrial world as in any other department of human life. 
He who carries on a legitimate business is engaged in supplying 
the wants of his fellowmen. If such activity were mere fun 
instead of being on the whole a task, if strict devotion to duty 
did not make considerable demands upon our powers of self- 
control, if it did not frequently or usually involve a rising supe- 
rior to the mere inclination of the moment, then, however useful 
it might be, we should never attribute credit to anyone in con- 
nection with it, it would involve no claim for reward on the 
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ground of desert. Or if desert were attributed to it this would 
be solely on the ground that during the time thus occupied we 
might have been engaged in serving ourselves instead of those 

to whom we are supposed to be personally indifferent. Ina word 

we are considered to deserve well of others only in so far as the 

attempt to serve them has involved genuine sacrifice of inclina- ! 

tion in some form or other. Any interpretation of the term less : 

thoroughgoing than this the moralist must hold to be inadmissible. i 
Thoughtful advocates of the existing industrial system fre- ' 

? quently attempt to vindicste its justice on the ground that it ~ 

involves an exchange of eyuivalents, value for value, service for 

service, so that a man’s share of the world’s wealth is propor- 

tional to the amount he has contributed to its production, : 

Denying the fact, many socialists have held up this same prin- 

ciple of reward according to service as the ideal to be striven 

for. But whatever may be said in favor of such a plan on the 

score of ‘‘expediency,” our definition shows that it does not 

involve even remotely the apportionment of reward according to 

desert. The amount of social service which any person actually ‘ 

performs is determined only in part by the faithfulness with , 

which he devotes himself to his business. Keen powers of | 

observation, good judgment, insight, tact, a tenacious memory, . 

the power of combining facts apparently remote, and even a 

sound digestion, good spirits, and excellent health, to say 

nothing of dispatch and native energy, determine very largely 

} the amount of a man’s contribution to the world’s wealth. One 

brakeman out of a hundred thousand may rise to be the presi- 

dent of a railroad, but who does not know that his faithfulness 

to his humbler duties was but a small element in his success ? 

The main point was that he had “brains.” This would hold 

true in Utopia itself. The amount of service any man is capable 

of performing depends to a very large extent on gifts which ) 

nature implanted in him at birth, and how far the abilities he | 

possesses at any given time are dependent upon that original 

endowment, and how far upon conscientious cultivation, no 

human being can ever know. 
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Is it possible, then, to conceive of a state of society where 
each might be rewarded according to the amount of effort put 
forth in the service of his fellows? If we could be absolutely 
certain that everyone would work up to the limits of his powers 
we might answer “Yes,” for then we could introduce absolute 
equality of distribution. To be sure this innocent-looking term, 
equality, conceals a nest of difficulties, of which most people 
have never dreamed. But we can afford to neglect these and 
turn our attention to more fruitful matters. For, in the first 
place, all sane persons would agree that an order of society in 
which everyone worked till exhausted would be the very reverse 
of ideal, and yet, as will soon appear, short of that the existence 
of equality of effort can never be demonstrated. But, waiving 
this, as long as man remains an imperfect being, inequality of 
effort will always remain a fact to be reckoned with. The first 
problem will accordingly be the construction of a standard by 
which to measure the relative amount of such efforts. Now this, 
it is easy to show, is absolutely impossible. By such a state- 
ment we do not merely mean that it would involve difficulties in 
its practical application, for that is a defect common to all 
human ideals. Rather do we affirm that the standard in ques- 
tion is incapable of even an intelligible formulation. Time, of 
course, can be easily measured. But this is only one of three 
elements involved in determining the amount of genuine desert, 
the other two being intensity of application and natural indispo- 
sition to work. Everyone knows that of two carpenters of 
apparently equal ability one can accomplish twice or thrice as 
much in a day as the other, simply because he “works harder.” 
If this is true of manual labor, how much more does it hold of 
the intellectual activity such as fills the working day of a rail- 
road superintendent! The completeness with which attention 
is concentrated on his problem for a long period, the strain vol- 
untarily submitted to in order to keep every faculty keyed up 
to the highest pitch, sometimes makes all the difference between 
good results and poor. Now this intensity of application there 
are absolutely no means of measuring. It cannot be estimated 
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by the actual amount accomplished, for then the factor of nat- 
ural gifts disturbs our calculation in the manner already exhib- 
ited. Some can with the greatest ease solve problems which 
others with superhuman exertion could not even bring them- 
selves to comprehend. On the other hand a subjective standard 
in the way of feeling is unthinkable. In the absence of any- 
thing to serve as a unit I can compare the intensity of applica- 
tion of one time with that of another only as I vaguely think of 
it as more or less. But whether it is twice or three times as 
great I myself could never tell; indeed it would be difficult to 
show that these terms have any meaning whatever. But if so, 
how much farther are we from being able to compare the 
amount of exertion which one man puts forth with that of 
another. Or, waiving this, how are we to equate exertion and 
time, so as to determine what must be the length of a period of 
time in which a certain number of units of exertion are put 
forth—whatever this may mean—#in order to counterbalance 
another period with a greater number of effort units? And, 
finally, how shall we equate these factors with the intensity of 
the man’s aversion to his particular task, or to steady work in 
general? Unless we can answer these questions the moralist is 
forced to maintain that the very notion of apportioning reward 
according to desert is an absurdity of the first class. The attri- 
bution of merit and demerit is undoubtedly a fact of human 
experience, but we can never know in even the remotest degree 
their relative amounts in any two individuals ; and if not, then our 
instinctive impulse to create a system of society based on the ap- 
portionment in proportion to such amounts of reward (and penalty) 
—an impulse having its roots in gratitude and resentment — 
cannot be an integral portion of the moral ideal. Rewards, 
indeed, we may still bestow as a sign of approval or gratitude in 
those cases where the problem of quantity is a subordinate one ; 
as where we make up a purse for a fisherman who has saved a 
child from drowning ; rewards we may also bestow for reasons of 
expediency ; but to anything beyond this nature itself has set up 
impassable barriers in the very constitution of the human mind. 
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These conclusions will appear to many persons so paradoxical 
that it may be worth while to enforce them by a brief reference 
to still more patent phenomena in a closely allied department of 
morals. The form of justice we have thus far been dealing with 
is called distributive. It assumes the existence of a given amount 
of wealth, and asks by what principles this shall be apportioned 
among the members of society. Our first impulse, as has been 
pointed out, is to give the reins into the hands of gratitude, and 
attempt to make reward commensurate with desert. But grati- 
tude, and still more frequently its correlative resentment, may be 
called in to solve another problem, that of retribution. A crime 
has been committed, and it becomes necessary to determine the 
severity of the penalty. Common sense would again reply, let. 
the punishment be proportioned to the desert. But here a diffi- 
culty at once arises over and above those which this conception 
has already been seen to involve. The degree of guilt is meas- 
ured by the amount of effort that would have been requisite to 
overcome the temptation. Assuming for the moment that this 
amount could be determined and expressed in “units of effort’’— 
a supposition which we have seen to be absurd — how determine 
the unit of punishment which shall be equivalent to a unit of 
demerit? Shall it be a day in the penitentiary at hard labor, or 
a week, or a month? If a man, under the stress of a given 
temptation, has stolen ten dollars from his employer’s till and 
thereby contracted five “units of guilt” shall he be imprisoned 
five weeks or five months? No one can really answer, and the 
only principle which is capable of a consistent application in 
such cases is, by an exploration of the records of past experience 
to determine what penalties are most effective in preventing 
crime and what methods of punishment promise to do most for 
the reformation of the criminal. These are the principles adopted 
by modern penology, but they involve the application of the 
criterion of well-being and not of desert. Our conclusion with 
regard to the standard of distributive justice thus seems to be 
confirmed by a study of retributive justice. Our denial of the 
possibility of apportioning reward—as well as penalty —to 
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desert is seen to hold good for each. The position taken with 
regard to the former involves, therefore, nothing unique or excep- 
tional, but is simply a special application of a general principle. 
If this view be correct, and if it be absurd to suppose that the 
demands of morality, properly interpreted, can ever require that 
which in its very nature is impossible, then we are compelled to 
maintain that the criterion of social justice can be nothing other 
than social utility. 

Can a formula so vague be of any value to the economist or 
legislator in solving the practical problems with which he is 
called upon to deal? The answer seems clear. The fact that 
you see the target is, of course, no ground for assuming that you 
will be able to hit it, but certainly it is a sine gua non for that 
result. So of every problem involving a consideration of ends. 
There can, for instance, be no intelligent discussion with regard 
to the school curriculum until the question of educational values 
has first been faced. What holds for the educator is not less 
true for the social economist. Some of the most unnecessary 
and unfortunate conflicts of the century have been and still are 
being waged with regard to individual liberty, which might have 
been entirely avoided if the parties concerned had paused long 
enough to inquire seriously into the ends gained by the protec- 
tion of liberty. In the same way false conceptions of justice 
have, to say the least, led to the waste of the time and energy 
of many able thinkers. If we could but agree that the justifica- 
tion of any scheme for the distribution of property, as for any 
determination of privileges—‘“ rights’’—is to be found solely in 
the relation of the same to the welfare of the society affected, 
then all forces might be united in a harmonious effort to solve 
the problem of ways and means. If the moralist can do nothing 
more than contribute to this result his presence in the arena of 
economic debate is certainly justified. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. VII. 
THE FORCES OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 


Ir is comparatively easy to construct an ideal for society, 
but it is rare that the reformer sufficiently considers the appli- 
cability of his ideal to actual human nature. It is this that has 
made an archeological puzzle of Plato’s Republic and a romance 
of Utopia. Men instinctively feel that no dream of a regenerate 
society is worth serious consideration that does not in some dis- 
tinct way show its ability, as Carlyle would say, ‘‘to walk.” 
Jesus cannot escape such a test. If his ideal is worth anything, 
and if his teachings are to be anything more than a collection 
of oriental apothegms, he must be seen to have approached the 
problems of human progress with a full conception of the inertia 
of life and the repugnance most men shew towards anything like 
social effort. In other words, Jesus must be required to set forth 
with reasonable fullness the forces upon which he counted for 
the realization of his new social order. We ask of him not 
merely an ideal but a method. 


I, 


If, in a search for a recognition on Jesus’ part of such forces, 
one comes to the memorabilia of his life fresh from the study 
of modern efforts at social regeneration, nothing is more sur- 
prising than the forces in human society upon which Jesus does 
not count. 

1. It is of course not surprising to find that he distinctly refuses 
the use of mere physical force as a means of establishing his 
kingdom.’ A Mahomet may rule as prophet in a kingdom of 
Allah built upon the sword, but a Jesus cannot. A Charlemagne 
may build an empire from Saxons who have chosen baptism as a 
lesser evil than death, but not so the followers of him whose 


* Matt.4:10, 11; John 6:15. 
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kingdom was not of this world.*. As has already appeared, the 
new social order was to be spiritual, not material. But it is less 
to be anticipated that Jesus should have so passed over those 
claims for justice which today are urged with an ever increasing 
passion. It would not do to say that Jesus is oblivious to the 
rightful claims of those who have not shared sufficiently in the 
good things of life. No man’s teaching has been more potent in 
forcing the strong to yield to the weak, the rich to the poor, the 
noble to the lowly. But none the less is it true that Jesus is far 
less interested in the rights than in the obligations of men. It 
matters little that logically the two conceptions are complemen- 
tary. Practically there is a vast difference between the bald 
demand of one man or class for things due it, and the extension 
of privilege which sympathy and a sense of obligation may 
induce a favored man or class to effect. Of the two, it is easier 
to inculcate justice, but no one who knows the crimes that have 
been committed in the name of liberty, and the hereditary 
hatreds that have been the outgrowth of struggles after rights, 
need be told that the victories of justice leave scars as inerad- 
icable as its demands are righteous. It was from some apprecia- 
tion of this that Jesus made duty paramount to rights. The Jew 
was ready enough to grant the rights of a neighbor—when once 
neighborship had been defined and proved. In the estimation 
of Jesus to be a neighbor was not to have rights that put others 
under obligation to oneself, but to be conscious of duties. Not 
the wounded traveler, but the Levite and the priest and the 
Samaritan needed to show the spirit of the neighbor. He was 
the neighbor who fulfilled duties, not he who enforced dues. 
Indeed, to one who has been assailed loudly with the evils of 
today’s economic inequalities, it is at first sight surprising to find 
Jesus so indifferent to much that today’s reformers emphasize so 
strenuously. The ordinary appeal which we hear addressed to 
the wage-earner nowadays is a paraphrase upon Proudhon’s 
“property is robbery.” The poor man is urged to get a larger 
share in the wealth he helps produce ; to cease to bea horse that 


* John 18: 36. * Luke 10 : 25-37. 
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drags the coach in which the rich folk ride. Now, again, the 
position of Jesus in regard to wealth puts him here uncompro- 
misingly upon the side of the man who has not shared justly in 
the distribution of the products of labor and capital. But to 
urge the poor man to struggle after wealth might be to spur him 
to selfishness as deep as that of the rich man against whom he 
struggles. It might be necessary to subdue nature, to make 
natural forces the servants of production, but wealth and 
sensuousness and selfishness, Jesus saw, go hand in hand.*. Mere 
bigness is not goodness, and enthusiasm over bank accounts is 
not the spirit of the Master. The kingdom did not come with 
observation.? Life was more than food and fraternity more 
than wealth.’ Social agitators, John the Baptists of eco- 
nomics are needed; we may yet count Karl Marx and Lassalle 
among the prophets, but what sort of kingdom would a Christ 
have established whose evangel was a political economy and 
whose new age was set forth in a programme ? 

2. Nor does Jesus appeal to the zsthetic side of men’s nature. 
It is no sign of disloyalty to beauty and the educational function 
of art, to say that the world yet waits the advent of an xsthetic 
philosophy whose guarantee of constant progress can be accepted. 
As in the case of the demand for economic justice, so in the case 
of an exclusive appeal to the love of beauty, selfishness 
crouches at the door. To say nothing of the fact that com- 
paratively few men are susceptible to any persistent moral 
impulse from the esthetic side of their natures, the call to be 
beautiful and to love that which is beautiful is not made of the 
stuff that makes heroes and martyrs. It is indispensable as a 
subsidiary motive, and as such at least Jesus seems to have rec- 
ognized it,* but from the days of beauty-mad Greece, an zxsthetic 
culture has failed to develop a long lived, virile, generous civ- 
ilization. The apostle of culture finds his case weak, in fact 
hopeless, if mingled with the zsthetic conception of the Greek 
there be not the stern Hebrew sense of right and God. 

? Luke 8:14. 3 Luke 12: 23. 

*Luke 17:20. 4 Matt. 6:28 
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3. It goes without saying that Jesus does not base his hopes of 
a new society upon an ‘enlightened self-interest,”’ or any other 
hedonist philosophy. That the individual would seek his own 
good he seems to have assumed.’ That this in any way needed 
excuse, or that it was necessary to raise this natural impulse 
into a philosophy and reduce all social service to terms of a 
whitewashed selfishness seems never to have occurred to him. 
No man ever struck out more manfully against both self-depre- 
ciation and selfishness than Jesus, but the motive upon which he 
expected men to act was not that of the improvement of the 
individual atom. Self-preservation may be the final motive of 
physical nature, but not with the followers of Jesus. ‘* Whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it.* 

Taken altogether, it is obvious that the forces upon which 
Jesus relied to make his ideal society an actual fact in life, were 
neither mechanical nor selfish. Whatever approach society as 
he found it was to make towards that better order which he 
described would not be the result of external propulsion nor of 
calculation. As the kingdom of God was spiritual, so are the 
forces which bring about its realization; and as it is a family, so 
are its members to be not self-seekers but brothers. 


I]. 


If, now, we attempt more positively to set forth those pri- 
mary forces upon which Jesus counted for the accomplishment 
of his ideals, we are forced back upon his fundamental concep- 
tion of the nature of man. Jesus trusts the inherent powers and 
capacities of the race. The ideal he portrays was not intended 
for creatures less or more human than the men with whom he 
associated and out of whom he hoped to form his kingdom. 
Individual and social regeneration is possible because man and 
society are inherently salvable. And deep in the heart of 

* Matt. 7:12; Luke 6:31. In his promises of rewards the position of Jesus is 
similar. And in addition it will be noticed that these rewards are gained at the cost 


of sacrifice. 
2 Matt. 16 : 25. 
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humanity that could be saved were its wants. Not that he 
ever formally classifies them. Indeed he can hardly be said to 
recognize all their categories. But nevertheless he presupposes 
them. In his estimation they are in themselves morally neu- 
tral, yet according to the relative importance assigned to each 
of them they may express either a healthy or decadent person- 
ality. It is in this perspective in which he sees the various 
wants of men that Jesus shows the instinct of the practical man 
and not that of the fanatic. Thus in the case of purely physical 
wants, with a characteristic loyalty to his anti-ascetic ideals, 
Jesus assumes the legitimacy of the child’s cry for food,* bids 
his disciples pray for bread,” and pities a multitude which he saw 
grow faint with hunger.3 Yet physical wants are inferior to 
many others. Man is not to live by bread alone,‘ and spiritual 
intensity might altogether lift one as it did himself, quite above 
mere physical hunger.s One of the sharpest rebukes he ever 
administered to his disciples was occasioned by their crude mis- 
interpretation of one of his sayings as a caution against certain 
classes of bakers from whom they might be tempted to buy 
bread.© The same is true of all economic wants. Who better 
than Jesus ever appreciated the power of a merchant’s desire to 
succeed in business,? or of a laborer’s passion for a larger 
wage ?® The Heavenly Father knows his children have need of 
food and raiment,? but just for that very reason men are not to 
make the search for them the chief end in life. A man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of things that he possesses.’ 

The satisfaction, not of these lower wants, but of those other 
and higher desires after truth and the higher verities and experi- 
ences of life, is to be the underlying motive in the new order of 
life. Men are not to be compelled to be good, but their desires 
are to lead them to goodness, or, if the desire be lacking, are to 


* Matt. 7:9. Matt. 16:5-12; Mark 8: 14-21. 
? Matt. 6:11. 7 Matt 13:45. 

3 Matt. 15:32; Mark 8: 3. ® Matt. 20:2 sg. 

4Matt. 4:4. 9 Matt. 6:31, 32; John 6:27. 


SJohn 4: 31-34. Luke 12:15. 
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be convinced of the sin of the lack. Not obedience, but loving 
impulse is the key to noble living. The members of his new 
society are to be not servants but friends,? and conventional 
duties are no measure of what friendship may prompt. 

Chief among these basal desires of men Jesus would class 
the desire to know God. To know him not merely as a truth or 
principle, but as a person. The cry of Philip, ‘Show us the 
Father,’ was the outburst of humanity’s heart, and the answer 
it drew forth has satisfied generations. The chief significance 
of the life of Jesus may be said in the light of history to have 
lain in himself rather than in his teaching. He wasthe revealer 
of God. So his contemporaries judged him, though at first but 
dimly. So the second century thought of him exclusively.’ 
And although Jesus does not describe with any detail the nature 
of this want of a more perfect knowledge of God, and treats it 
more as a need than as a desire, it is always present as a postu- 
late controlling his preaching and life.© He had come that men 
might receive the divine life more abundantly.’ 

And similarly in regard to the relations existing between 
men themselves, Jesus, while never analyzing the psychology of 
ethics, addresses himself to that which was even more sadly 
evident in his day than in ours, men’s need of some standard 
and motive for better dealings with their fellows. For 
this reason it was, that, according to the oldest source of our 
gospel, he received so sympathetically the rich young man who 

*John 16:8-10. In this connection one recalls the eagerness with which Jesus 
met an honest seeker after truth like Nathaniel and Thomas, Zacchzeus and Martha, 
as well as the earnestness, not to say severity, with which he answered those whose 
ignorance was in part due to their own failure to follow their better instincts, as 


Nicodemus and Philip. Compare also the philosophy by which the fourth gospel 
accounts for the presence or absence of the faith that accepts Jesus. John 3: 18-21. 
?John 15:15. 3 Luke 17: 10. ‘John 14:8. 

5 If there were need reference might here be made to the epistles of Clement of 
Rome and Barnabas, but the fact is so uniformly admitted that argument seems gratu- 
itous. How deep an impression this conception of Jesus had made by the very begin- 
ning of the second century is to be seen in our fourth gospel. 


6 This is especially felt in reading the fourth gospel. Thus, John 6:57, 17 :1-26. 


7John 10:10. 
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desired to be perfect,’ and the lawyer who could appreciate the 
summation of Mosaism in the double command to love God and 
man.? These men were no mere tricksters, but seekers after a 
more definite ethical standard. And doubtless it was in large 
measure for the same reason that the multitudes for a while 
hung upon his words. He would not be a judge and a divider 
in matters of property,’ but he taught freely in regard to social 
duties, as he saw men needed his instruction. And it mattered 
nothing whether the want was in a hasty woman,‘ a timid sons 
or overzealous disciples.® 

Still, the questions return: the duty he set before men fur- 
nished the standard for life; did it also in any way furnish the 
motive for more rational social life? Granting that men do 
want, or at least need a knowledge of God and a better ethical 
standard, how does Jesus proceed to turn the need into motive ? 
Was he, after all, but another in the list of noble men who have 
commanded men to love but who have not made love easy ? 

If we revert once more to Christ’s conception of man we see 
the basis of this double need. Man is a social being who finds 
his normal life only in union. It is the imperfect union that 
causes unrest. Jesus but deepened the need when he revealed 
the normal life of men; a life which, as has already appeared, 
involves a twofold social relationship: a divine sonship and a 
human fraternity. These are the sources of the Christian 
motives that inevitably make toward the building up of both the 
individual and society. 


IH. 


It is not necessary again to discuss what Jesus meant by the 
terms ‘“‘father’’ and ‘‘son”’ as he used them to describe the rela- 
tions that may and should exist between man and God.’ It will 
be enough to consider how the supreme relationship they 
express may furnish motives for social life. 


"Mark 10: 17-31. 4 Luke 10: 30 sg. 


*Mark 12: 28-34. 5 Matt. 18:21, 22. 
3 Luke 12:14. *Mark 9: 38 sg. 
7 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, I, 372-376. 
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The revelation of the possibility of the divine sonship of 
man by Jesus becomes the source of motive power in two 
particulars. 

1. As in the case of all ideals, the revelation of the possi- 
bilities of human life made by the character and life of Jesus 
himself stirred men’s hearts to emulation and duplication. But 
Jesus never represents himself in the fashion of the Stoic, strong 
enough in his own unaided virtue to conquer sin within and dif- 
ficulty without. His was a life of prayer.’ He did always the 
will of his Father.* The depths of his life were united with the 
Divine.? He and his Father are one. In these particulars Jesus 
has always been an inspiration for all those who have studied 
his life. Men who are dubious about the historic records of his 
life, nevertheless are anxious to see this ideal type of character 
more and more reproduced in themselves. And whatever may 
have been the explanations of his influence given by others, in 
Jesus’ own mind the highest result that could come from his 
intercourse with his disciples was their sharing in this complete 
life; a life that should satisfy their nature’s demands for a life 
united with God; a life in which they were one with themselves, 
with him and with his Father.’ 

2. Yet the results of this new relationship—this sonship—were 
after all the fundamental things with Jesus. As his example 
was Calculated to lead men to something other than an atomistic, 
self centered moral life (if such a thing is conceivable) so the 
new sonship would result in new moral impulses, new moral 
states out of which might rise new motives and choices. And 

* Matt 14:23; Luke §:16; Mark 1:35; Luke 6:12; 9:28; John 14:16; 16:26, 
17; Matt. 26: 36. 

*John 6:39; 8:29; Matt. 26: 42. 

3John 10:30. This is also the clear implication of the stories of the baptism. 
Matt. 3: 13-17; Luke 3:21, 22; John 1:32-34. How quickly this oldest conception 
of Jesus passed on the one hand into a confusion of his person with that of the Father 
and on the other into a mechanical conception of his power, may be seen in the litera- 
ture of the second century. Compare, for instance, the Epistle of Barnabas with the 
Gospel of Peter. 

‘SHELDON, An Ethical Movement, p. 123. SJohn 17: 22, 23. 
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this was the condition of entering the kingdom —‘‘a man was to 
be born again.’’* ‘He that hath the Son hath the life.” ? 

The older theologians seldom failed to read the words of 
Jesus at this point with unanimity,’ and that too while tending 
to displace the psychological fact with forensic justification. 
Nothing is nearer the heart of the teaching of both Jesus and 
Paul than the moral change that is the result of the interpenetra- 
tion of the human and the divine personalities—a proces that 
is with Jesus no more figurative than the ordinary change which 
is wrought in the characters of two friends through their con- 
stant intercourse. It is precisely at this point that the unique 
significance of Jesus as an ethical teacher appears. So far from 
divorcing morals and religion, or from making morals the basis 
of religion, he makes religious experience the fountain head of 
good conduct, and in his own life gave a concrete illustration of 
his philosophy. He revealed God and he revealed also the 
possibilities of human life. It is not necessary to follow the 
straitest sect of the orthodex to appreciate the truth of this 
revelation made by Jesus of divine sonship. Nor is it necessary 
to follow the mystic into the heights of his ecstasy. The 
thought of Jesus himself is very simple and concrete. By son- 
ship he meant an actual likeness in the characters of men and 
God. And this likeness while made possible by the original 
capacities of humanity is something more distinct. It is the 
result of the influence of God upon a man’s heart. Those who 
thus have come under the renewing influence of the Divine Spirit 
are none the less themselves. On the contrary they have found 
themselves in their new ideal—the perfection of their Father.° 

John 3: 3, 6. ?John §:12. 

3 There may have been wide divergence among theologians in the explanation 
and the philosophical placing’of regeneration, but they were at one in emphasizing the 


fact. For outline statement see SHEDD, Dogmatic Theology, II, 490 sg. And yet at 
this point the Ritschlian school seems weakest. 

4And one is tempted to add, the newer Ritschlian school into the mysteries of a 
new birth that can be neither “seen nor grasped but only believed in,” something 
which it is “absurd to suppose can be experienced as a process in time.” See 
HERRMANN, Zhe Communion of the Christian with God. 

* Matt. 10:39. Compare Luke 15. 6 Matt. 5 : 48. 
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And, if we may so use the other form this saying takes, the 
expression of this new family character is to be expected in 
deeds of kindness and mercy.’ Sometimes Jesus full of the 
Divine Spirit represents himself as furnishing the new life with 
moral impulses as the vine furnishes life to its branches.?, Some- 
times his followers are conceived of as plants which his Father 
had planted. Yet always the new phase in life is the soil out 
of which noble impulses are to grow. The doing of noble 
deeds,‘ the keeping of the commands of Jesus,’ these are the 
tests of the new and divine life that comes from the impact and 
the infusion of divine life. From the heart thus changed will 
be the issues of a new life. As Paul expresses it, the fruits of 
the spirit are love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control. So that, although the new 
man is not a perfect man, he will progress towards perfection, 
for he is a new sort of man, a prodigal faced toward home.’ 


IV. 


And here, as the outgrowth of this central thought of his 
system we find a second element in Jesus’ philosophy of social 
progress: the love that springs from a sense of brotherhood. Two 
men, brothers in the physical sense, love each other instinctively, 
spontaneously. So in the case of this new fraternity, of this 
genetic relationship that exists between two men and God. If 
each is a son of God, are they not brothers?*® If once they 
realize their common nature will they not love one another? 
So at any rate thought Jesus. Love between a man and his 

* Luke 6 : 36. 3 Matt. 15 : 13. SJohn 14:15; 15:10. 

2John 15:1. 4 John 15 : 4. © Gal. 5 : 22. 

7 Harris, Moral Evolution, p. 243. 

8 While this would hold true in a sense, in case it be applied to the universal 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, as Jesus uses the terms they gain greatly 
in force. As a matter of fact, does a recognition of the universal brotherhood of men 
prompt to special deeds of kindness in any such way as a realization of some wretch’s 
earnest effort to grow nobler and more Godlike? On the other hand it should be 
noted that the term “brother” is not coextensive with “church member” any more 
than the kingdom of God is coextensive with the church. To narrow Jesus to such 
definitions would be contrary to the entire spirit of his teaching. 
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enemy was a thing to be commanded * but not between brothers. 
That was to be expected.? Anything that prevented such 
fraternal feeling was to be removed, even at the cost of religious 
punctuality? It is true that if men fail to appreciate their 
fraternal relations when they exist, they will need the command 
to love one another.‘ But this, like all law, is but a provisional 
matter. As the realization of their relations to one another as 
members of a fraternity deepens, men will love less and less 
from a sense of duty and increasingly from impulse. And this 
new love was to be like Jesus’ own, ready for any sacrifice that 
might seem necessary.5 

But evidently at this point we are dealing with social motives. 
A man thus inspired is no longer living for his individual, his 
atomistic self, but for his social, his altruistic self. In his rev- 
elation of the love of God and the possibility of a new and 
divine sonship, Jesus prepared the way not only for the saving 
of each individual sinner. He did more. Every man who 
comes thus into a conscious reinstatement in the love of God, 
becomes also a brother of all other men in the same relation. 


And so is set in motion a multitude of fraternal loves which, 
disregarding place, and time, and birth, and social station, will 
forever remain unsatisfied until they express themselves in recip- 
rocal deeds of kindness and bring in a new social order. Each 
man will seek to minister, not to be ministered unto; to 
become a servant of all.5 


Matt. 44. 3 Matt. 5 : 22-24. 

2 Matt. § : 47; 18:21, 22. 

4John 13:34; 15:12. Yet even here the example of Jesus himself is to be an 
incentive. 

$But self-sacrifice is not the central principle of Christianity as some urge. A 
man must be ready to sacrifice himself if there be need, but sacrifice in itself may be 
wrong. The center of the teachings of Jesus cannot be found in any such ascetic 
notion of life. It lies in the person of Jesus himself —that object lesson in the 
divine life in human life. Love involves self-sacrifice but self-sacrifice does not of 
necessity involve love. 

Nor does self-sacrifice mean self-annihilation be it from never so holy motives. 
Jesus is the last man to preach either Nirvana or pantheism. 


5 Matt. 20 : 26, 28. 
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If now we look somewhat more closely at this new social 
force which is the dynamic side of the apprehension of brother- 
hood (which it must not be forgotten is itself the outcome of 
the new and divine life in man made possible by Jesus), it will be 
evident that it is in itself composed of something more than mere 
emotional elements, and that Jesus regarded it as involving to 
an equal extent the will." Were it otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to see how one whose love was thus the outgrowth of the 
sense of a new reality could ever be expected to love a person 
in whose case the reality was not appreciable. Such a love, it 
would be urged, is perhaps understandable in the case of two 
persons who answer Jesus’ conception of brothers, but would be 
inconceivable between one man who was a member of the king- 
dom, and another maa who was not. How then could there be 
progress, or how could the kingdom fail to become a close corpo- 
ration? But if the full sweep of Jesus’ teaching be considered it 
will be seen that this spontaneous love that arises from the sense 
of kinship may be directed towards one’s enemies. It may, 
perhaps, not always be possible for one to feel the affection for 
one’s opponents that seems to have been felt by Jesus,’ but one 
can always treat one’s enemies as if they were brothers. In such 
a case the conduct inspired by loving affection, outlines the way 
for duty. The same kindness that was done spontaneously for 
a lover, is now to be done from the sense of obligation for a 
persecutor. 

And what will these acts be? Jesus does not specifically bid 
the member of the kingdom to do much else than pray for and 
bless those who are planning his harm ; but after all his meaning is 
not hard to find. Both the spontaneous love and the controlled 
love will seek the accomplishment of those conditions which go 

*It is not necessary for such a view to strain the difference between dyardw and 
¢Aéw with their cognate forms (TRENCH, Mew Testament Synonyms). Even if it be 
granted that the two words were used in the later Greek somewhat indiscriminately, the 
thought of Jesus is made clear from its context. 

2 Matt. 23 : 37. 3Matt. 5: 44. 
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to make up Jesus’ ideal society. Circumstances will naturally 
determine different means and different processes, but the love 
that springs from a sense of brotherhood, will never be satisfied 
until it has established a social order in which fraternity will 
characterize all phases of social life. Sometimes such impulse 
and duty will need instruction, and this, it has appeared, Jesus 
has given in broad principles; but in special cases, he seemed 
to believe that the divine life within man thus enlightened 
could be trusted to work out better and more Christian social 
institutions." 

Therefore it has been that those times and places in which 
men have come most under the influence of the words and life of 
Jesus have been those in which institutions at variance with 
fraternity —branding, polygamy, the exposure of children, 
slavery, drunkenness, and licentiousness— have disappeared. 
Indeed, one might almost say, that there has been no healthy 
progress towards fraternity except as it has sprung from the 
sense of this divine kinship. Pleas and battles for justice have 
wrought revolutions and wrecked institutions ; but only when 
they have been supplemented and corrected by this fraternal 
impulse have they yielded the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 


VI. 


Thus Jesus is thoroughly consistent with himself. The new 
social order which he outlines is not beyond the powers of man 
as he conceives them. It is true that a moral regeneration of 
the individual is presupposed before society as such can be per- 
fected, but here Jesus is true to human capacities. Religion, 
just as much as selfish calculation, is one of the motive forces in 
human life, and to disregard it is to throw away the most pow- 
erful source of moral impulse. Therefore it is that while one 
may perhaps wonder that Jesus should have counted to so small 
a degree upon other forces that have made forward movements 
successful, it is quite impossible to say that he has erred in thus 
centering attention upon the religious side of man’s nature and 


tJohn 16:13. 
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upon that enthusiasm for humanity which is the outgrowth of a 
perception of the consequent new human fraternity. Life is 
indeed something more than search for creature comforts. 
Those men of the past who have marked stages in the march of 
the race have always so judged. Take from the goodly com- 
pany of those men who have permanently benefited society, 
those men whose impulses have not in some way sprung from 
the sense of God or the sense of fraternity, and how many wili 
be left? In his revelation of divine sonship and the consequent 
human brotherhood Jesus has furnished the basis for lasting social 
progress. For if humanity is to become a family inspired by 
the love of the divine Father, there is no power in earth or hell 
that can prevent the realization of the noblest social ideals of 


which the world has dreamed. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Principles of Sociology. An analysis of the phenomena of 
association and of social organization. By FRankuin H. 
Gippincs. Macmillan & Co. Pp. xvi+ 476. 83. 


THE appearance of this long promised book is an event of first-rate 
importance to American sociologists, and it calls for extended notice. 
Whatever Professor Giddings writes is sure to be read with attention and 
respect by a public that the ablest might count it an honor to address. 
This book will confirm its author’s reputation as a strong and grow- 
ing thinker. He will deserve this credit for the comprehensiveness of 
his plan of sociological survey, and for his generous attempt to synthe- 
size phenomena which are usually treated in isolation, rather than for 
the reliability of his book in detail, or for the conclusiveness of its rea- 
soning, or for the logical coherence of its parts. A serious attempt to 
outline a system of sociological analysis and interpretation merits the 
gratitude of everybody who can appreciate the need of correct clues to 
social relations. Professor Giddings’ effort deserves frank admiration 
even from those who are farthest from pronouncing the effort a success. 
That he has not accomplished what his programme promised does not 
prove that he has failed to make a contribution to sociology. It sim- 
ply illustrates the inevitable. In the present state of knowledge the 
task which Professor Giddings undertook is superhuman, and he is only 
aman. While his book is by no means to be put in the same class 
with Ward’s Dynamic Sociology it is safe and right to say that, with the 
Single exception of Ward’s path-breaking work, no book has yet 
appeared in the United States which will do more than this volume 
to promote the pursuit, define the problems, and perfect the method 
of sociological investigation. I offer this as a sincere tribute to the 
energy and devotion which the book represents. I hope the value of 
this recognition will be increased rather than diminished by the equa! 
frankness of my qualifications and reservations. I do not find in the 
book much that is new, either in form or substance, which is likely to 
stand the test of criticism. Indeed, the parts which are most nearly the 
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author’s own are least likely to maintain a permanent place in sociology. 
The book is bound however to provoke criticism that will clarify 
thought, and much improvement upon our present knowledge and sys- 
tem will result. It is a distinct service to have furnished the occasion 
for this needed critical work. Professor Giddings has had the courage 
of his convictions, and has submitted to the judgment of his peers the 
best proposal for correlation of social facts which he has been able to 
develop. He has thus, at all events, helped to advertise the need of_a 
system of social interpretation. He has also stimulated interest in the 
invention of an adequate system. I am sure, however, that he will be 
among the first to outgrow satisfaction with the appearance of system 
which the present proposals contain. 

As Professor Giddings is a thinker with whom one cannot disagree 
without serious risk of being found wrong, and as I most emphatically 
disagree with him at many cardinal points, I want to make it very plain 
in the beginning that radical difference of position is in spite of very 
high respect for his work in the past, and belief that he will presently 
improve upon the book now before us. 

The volume consists of three easily distinguishable divisions: first, 
prolegomena upon methodology, Book I; second, arrangement of a 
body of evidence, Books II-IIi; third, general interpretation, Book IV. 
Without attempting to analyze the second and third of these divisions 
in detail, I shall discuss the book as a whole with reference to the 
outline of method in the first division. In a word my estimate of 
the entire system contained in the work is that it is an impossible 
combination of contradictions. There is apparent unity, but it is 
mechanical. That a real system may grow out of this first attempt, 
structural principles must be observed which will introduce corre- 
spondence in the place of essential incompatibilities. 

The first of these anomalies in Giddings’ scheme is thatit is an 
entangling alliance between the art of pedagogy and the science of 
sociology. It is betrayed in such language as this:* 

The sociology of the working sociologist, and of the university, will be a defi- 
nite and concrete body of knowledge that can be presented in the class room 
and be worked over in the seminarium. These last conditions are crucial 
for the existence of the science; for when sociology has as distinct a place 
in the working programme of the university as has political economy or psy- 
chology, its scientific claims will be beyond cavil. But that will beonly when 


*P. 31. 
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educated men have learned to conceive of sociology as distinctly and con- 
cretely as they conceive of other sciences. The word must instantly call to 
mind a particular class of phenomena and a definite group of coérdinated 
problems. 

This is among the many instances in Book I in which attempts 
to compose previously published essays into a consecutive argument 
result as usual with new patches and old garments. Prudential con- 
siderations about sociology as a university study have no place in a 
system of scientific methodology. Giddings does not properly distin- 
guish between considerations calculated to win academic tolerance 
for the new science, and arguments with colaborers about the scope 
and method of the science. He is not sure whether he is more con- 
cerned with preparing a syllabus which will be a convenient guide to 
university lectures, or with the direct attempt to deepen and broaden 
scientific knowledge. The book is thus confused by the influence of 
two considerations which have no business together: (1) can sociology 
be so formulated that it can secure a foothold in the universities? (2) 
is it possible so to perfect methods of studying association that pro- 
founder knowledge of society will result? The latter is the scientific 
question. It has been made subsidiary in Giddings’ whole programme. 
The former is a question which the investigator, as such, has no occa- 
sion to raise. It is not his affair. Besides, to a man of scientific tem- 
per the question “Can sociology be studied in the university ?”’ would 
seem to be sufficiently answered by the significant fact that it is studied 
there, and by the apparent impossibility of preventing extension of the 
study. Giddings has however unconsciously allowed the supposed 
demands of university pedagogy to dictate the form and substance of 
his sociology.*. The tacit reasoning is :— Sociology must be a body of 
doctrine that can be comfortably taught in the universities. A defi- 
nite system of premises and deductions is such a body of doctrine. 
Therefore a system of premises and deductions sociology shall be. 
This is a veritable parody of science. It is like making scientific 
endorsement of a proposed method of reaching the North Pole depend 
on the probable ability of Cook and Gaze to popularize the route with 
tourists. 

When we read the book closely, therefore, we find several dis- 
tinct questions hopelessly intertangled. Thus: (1) What sort of 
instruction belongs in a university ? (2) Can sociology lend itself to 


* Cf. pp. 67-8. 
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that kind of service ? (3) What is yet unknown about human associa- 
tions ? (4) What method is indicated for increasing knowledge of this 
unknown? With the investigator the third and fourth questions are 
paramount. With Giddings the first and second have been decisive. 

It is far from my purpose to disparage the pedagogical interest, or 
to imply that it is beneath the consideration of scientific minds. I 
simply call attention to the fact that the pedagogical aim and method 
are quite distinct from the investigator’s aim and method. It is not 
only permissible but commendable in a teacher to present to his stu- 
dents a syllabus of the most trustworthy conclusions which he can reach 
about the whole range of his subject. It is right for the teacher, pro- 
vided that he at the same time properly marks the provisional and 
tentative character of his generalizations, to urge his pupils to accept 
that conspectus as a working hypothesis of the facts and their connec- 
tions, until they can reach independently a more satisfactory synthesis. 
But while such a syllabus, regarded as a medium between teacher and 
pupil, may be admirable, regarded as a communication from an inves- 
tigator to fellow investigators, it may become preposterous. A large 
part of the matter and manner of this book falls under this condemna- 
tion. Ican find no excuse for these portions except that they are really 
intended not as serious scientific propositions, but as assumptions peda- 
gogically permissible pending further examination of evidence by investi- 
gators. The book asks for no such consideration, however. It boldly 
claims to have given sociology the formulation of principles with 
which it need no longer go astray.‘ We must accordingly judge the 
book as an exhibit of method and results supposed by the author to 
be scientifically sanctioned. Measured by this standard it is more than 
defective. Professor Giddings has done his share and will doubtless 
contribute his quota in the future toward the solution of problems both 
in practical pedagogy and in sociology. Nevertheless in failing to keep 
the two kinds of problem entirely distinct in this book he has beauti- 
fully befogged both. In asking primarily “ What sort of doctrine can 
we conveniently teach ?” he has seriously handicapped himself in 
approaching the real problem, viz., What do we need to find out about 
societary relations, and what method is competent to yield the knowl- 
edge ? 

A second capital fault of Giddings’ scheme is its admission of twp 
essentially different conceptions of sociology. These reappear in all 
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sorts of complications in different portions of the book. What is the 
sociologist as such driving at ? What is he trying to do ?_ What rela- 
tions is he trying to determine and explain ? In one class of passages 
Giddings commits himself to the view which, in principle, is most 
generally prevalent among sociologists. Thus: 

Sociology is a science that tries to conceive of society in its unity, and 
attempts to explain it in terms of cosmic law and cause.’ 

Sociology is the science of mental phenomena in their higher complica- 
tions and reactions, and of the constructive evolution of a social medium 
through which the adaptations of life and its environment become reciprocal.* 

Specifically, sociology is an interpretation of social phenomena in terms 
of psychical activity, organic adjustment, natural selection, and the conserva- 
tion of energy.3 

The sociological task is the double one— to know how social reiations are 
evolved, and how they react on the development of personality.‘ 

Sociology is an attempt to account for the origin, growth, structure, and 
activities of society by the operation of physical, vital, and psychical causes, 
working together in a process of evolution.5 

Whatever modifications of these formulas might be demanded by 
individuals there is nothing necessarily involved in them which would 
distinguish Giddings’ view from that which has become commonplace 
with intelligent sociologists. I will not attempt to explain Giddings’ 
failure to abide by this view. I do not know whether it is cause or 
effect of his contention that sociology is the fundamental science, 
rather than a dependent science. I will not undertake to show its 
relations with the @ priori character of his whole method, to which 
respect must be paid later. It is a fact, at all events, that Giddings 
weaves into his system another sort of sociology, which contains all 
that is peculiarly his own. On page 70 he says: 

Description and history must precede theory; it is impossible to study 
with profit the general questions of law and cause until much has been learned 
about the concrete particular aspects of things and events; before we general- 
ize we must be familiar with the constituent elements of our phenomena, with 
the manner of their action, with the forms that they assume in combination, 
and with the conditions under which the combinations occur. 

All this is precisely what is meant by the men from whom Giddings 
tries to differ, when they say that sociology is impossible until ante- 
cedent sciences have done at least parts of their work. Instead of being 
content, however, to follow this programme consistently, Giddings 

*P. 16. *P. 26. 3P. 419. 4P. 421. SP. 8. 
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unconsciously allows the terms “social” and “society” to carry a 
double meaning, and he is betrayed into entertaining an alternative 
conception of sociology which turns the whole book into a puzzle for 
readers. Thus: 


Of the present tendency of sociology to seek unity of subjective interpre- 
tation there is abundant evidence in the work of its younger students. Every- 
where they are asking: What characteristic ts it that stamps a Phenomenon as 
social, and so differentiates it from phenomena of every other kind? When 
this question is answered the sociological postulate will be disclosed.* 

Again: It is the consciousness of kind, and nothing else, which distin- 
guishes social conduct, as such, from purely economic, purely political, or 
purely religious conduct; for it is precisely the consciousness of kind that, in 
actual life, continually interferes with the theoretically perfect operation of 
the economic, the political, or the religious motive.” 


Once more: One object of sociology is to learn all that can be learned 
about the creation of the social man. 


Giddings has evidently not thought out the formal relations of a 
comprehensive doctrine of human association, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, of a theory of that element in human association which 
he sometimes calls “social” in a restricted sense. He has consequently 
allowed ambiguity to run through his whole treatment of the “social.” 
I find in this alone sufficient evidence that his supposed explanation of 


association is an illusion. 

For a number of years I have found it convenient to use, among 
others, a classification of human activities according to their uppermost 
objective aim: Thus; activities seeking (@) health, (4) wealth, (c) soci- 
ability, (7) knowledge, (¢) beauty, (/) rightness.‘ So far as human 
beings have been observed, they sooner or later manifest effective 
desires for objects of satisfaction which may be grouped under these 
six heads. Assuming for the sake of illustration that this is an objec- 
tively justified classification, and therefore likely to become permanent 
in scientific usage, it is quite conceivable that six parallel sciences of 
action within society may be developed, each having for its task deter- 
mination of the laws of human action with reference to the utilities 
represented by its peculiar object of desire. Each of these conceivable 

* Pp. 13, 14. *P. 18. 

3P. 421. This last is a sample of remarks which are capable of either of the 
interpretations under discussion. 

“Of. SMALL and VINCENT, /ntroduction to the Study of Society, pp. 175 sg. 
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sciences would evidently be the science of an abstracted element of 
the phenomena of human association. We have a relatively complete 
science of the laws of human action so far as the desire for wealth 
is the determining impulse. Possibly it is feasible and desirable to 
construct similar sciences of these other species of activity. It seems to 
me that Giddings has at times really been working at the foundation 
of such a science of actions that seek satisfaction in “sociability.” 
This is certainly not the programme carried out by the book as a whole, 
yet the proposed principle, “consciousness of kind,” in so far as 
positive agency can be predicated of it at all, would seem to afford a 
plausible hypothesis for the explanation solely of phenomena within 
the special category “sociability.” This use of “consciousness of 
kind” might be parallel with that of “economic self-interest” in 
economic science. 

Inasmuch as Giddings clearly does not mean, on the whole, so to 
restrict the field of sociology, the confusion in the book is hopeless. 
There is no constant and consistent view of the relation of “social” 
to other phenomena in, of, or pertaining to “association.” Are 
“‘social”’ phenomena inclusive or exclusive of “economic” phenom- 
ena, for example? Giddings sometimes apparently makes “social” 
include all the phenomena of association. Thus: 

Finally, economic, political and cultural phenomena are only differentia- 
tions of social phenomena; they are not so unlike the more general phases 
of association that we can speak of them as differentiated from social phe- 


nomena.* 


Taking Giddingsat his word, that the “social” includes the economic, 
does he actually mean that economic self-interest—the operation of 
which he of course does not dispute—is a manifestation of the con- 
sciousness of kind, and that this alleged underlying state of consciousness 
affords any explanation of forms of consciousness — economic self- 
interest, for example — which according to his dictum are derived from 
it? He has the courage to say so! 

Sociology studies the phenomena that are consequent upon one state in 
particular, namely, the consciousness of kind. In like manner the subordi- 
nation of the special social sciences to sociology is another necessary conclu- 
sion from our first principle. The consciousness of kind undergoes integra- 
tion and differentiation. Sometimes its differentiated forms conflict among 
themselves, or with the parent form. They then often appear as motives 


*P. 27. The Italics are Giddings’. 
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wholly distinct from the consciousness of kind, though in fact they are 
derived from it." 

This is revelation indeed! How it resolves the chaos of human 
contradictions! The good Samaritan and the slum lassie are products 
of the social principle in the rough. When the “parent form” of the 
principle of association is sufficiently integrated and differentiated it 
gives us the battle-field and the torture-chamber and the slave-pen and 
the sweat-shop ! 

If we try the other alternative, and assume that Giddings means on 
the whole to make “ social” phenomena exclude economic phenomena, 
the tax upon our credulity is not removed. Are we to think of 
“social” phenomena as embracing all the phenomena of association 
except the economic, or are social phenomena supposed to constitute 
one of several series of phenomena coérdinate or parallel with, or ante- 
cedent or subsequent to the economic? Or are the “social” repre- 
sented in Giddings’ thought as in some other way related to economic 
phenomena? In above quotations from pages 18 and 27 Giddings 
uses terms as though at least four series of activities, one of which is 
the “social,” are to be distinguished among the phenomena of “ asso- 
ciation.” The whole programme of the book, however, is an attempt 
to cover the total reality resolved into these series by a generalization 
which in its present form can be plausibly asserted of only one series 
at most. This fallacy is an incident of the conflict throughout the 
book between the dialectic and the positive method, of which more 
presently. In detecting the fallacy we discover too that Giddings has 
not distinctly delimited his problem. He has not isolated the subject- 
matter of his enquiry. He is not sure whether he is in search of the 
law that governs choices within the series “social” (in the restricted 
sense), or the law that governs choices which correlate all the series 
which societary activities include.* 

The book, then, does not even make a consistent exhibit of the 
sociological problem. Much less does it “ combine the principles of 
sociology in a coherent theory.”* I am nevertheless inclined to 
believe that Professor Giddings is on the trail of something in this 
connection which will prove a distinct contribution to sociology after 
itis hunted down.‘ What we need, however, is not an a priori dogma 
about the part which “consciousness of kind,” or recognition of 


*P. 22. 3 Preface, p. v. 
? Referring to last par. of p. 20. 4 Vide below p. 302. 
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likeness, has played in human association; but observation, arrange- 
ment and generalization of facts. 

But the book fails to reconcile a more radical and fatal antith- 
esis than either of the preceding. It would be useless to make con- 
jectures about the causal relations of these anomalies. It is evident, 
however, that different parts of the book were written under widely 
different subjective conditions. Their incoherence is too marked to 
escape even a superficial critic. After Professor Giddings has had 
time to see how the different parts of his copy look together in print 
I am sure he will perceive that the argument is a picturesque yoking 

Z together of the scientific ox and the speculative ass. The alternative 
title points to an analytic examination of reality. The preface per 
contra proposes an @ priori process. Book I, Chapter III, goes off on the 
other tack and outlines a positive method, and finally the main conten- 
tion of the volume returns to the programme of the preface, with inter- 
pretation by assertion and deduction in the place of demonstration. 
I do not apply the statement to the book in detail, but of the structure 
of the main argument, in which the details have their setting, I do not 
hesitate to say that its spirit throughout is that of pre-Cartesian specula- 
tion, rather than of post-Darwinian science. This is all the more notice- 
able because nobody is more acute and punctilious than Professor 
Giddings in judging others by scientific canons. In various parts of 
Book I he has formulated principles of positive procedure as justly as 
any scientist could desire.* Yet he deliberately chooses to cast his 
main argument and to mass his material in the mould of speculation 
and deduction, instead of organizing the material at his command so 
as to show its precise inductive value. He uses formulas of scientific 
reasoning with admirable precision, but there is no evidence in this 
book that he has “experienced ” science. 

The key to Giddings’ own explanation of his reasoning is in his 
account of the “ objective” and the “ subjective ” method in sociology. 
If space permitted I should undertake to show that these terms have 
at least two sets of connotations in the book, with consequent con- 
fusion. In brief Giddings sometimes means by the “objective” 
method “ the explanation of society in terms of physical law,” and by 
the “subjective” method “ the explanation of society in terms of voli- 
tion or motive.”* At other times, and particularly when there is a 
dearth of facts in correspondence with his hypothesis, he means by the 


. Pp. 39, 40, 49, 55, 56, 70, etc. *Pp. Ir and 36. 
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*“‘ subjective’ method a non-positive method, a method of speculation, 
contrasted with the method of observation. Giddings seems to 
assume that phenomena of consciousness and a subjective method of 
explanation are necessary correlates ; and by “ subjective” in this con- 
nection he plainly means conjectural and deductive. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Giddings will be able to convince his colleagues in the depart- 
ment of psychology that they cannot apply the objective method to 
psychic facts. Fancy a psychologist of the present generation admit- 
ting that his method is anything but objective ! 

That I have not misrepresented Giddings will appear from his own 
description of proper “ subjective ” method, viz.: 

. . the subjective explanation has not in like manner been carried 
through the whole range of social phenomena. Much less has it been reduced 
to terms of a single motive or principle, uniquely characterizing the conscious 
individual as a social being, and determining all his social relations in so far 
as they are volitionally created. Instead of an attempt to find sucha princi- 
ple, to deduce from it all its consequences, and to organize about it all the 
conditioning motives or circumstances that should be taken into account, '—etc. 

That is to say, in order to correct the “ objective’ by the “ subjec- 
tive” process, “ find” — by which Giddings’ procedure in the book proves 
that he means “assume ” —a single motive or'principle, then construct 
your explanation of society by asserting that everything which occurs is 
caused by that supposed mental condition. Few will care to claim 
that any vestiges of objectivity are left in the plan so projected, and an 
equal few among those able to consider the case at all will wittingly 
pin their faith to the sort of subjectivity that takes its place. In plain 
English this is flat repudiation of science and recourse to assumption. 
It is a travesty of psychical investigation. A guess about relations of 
cause and effect in the realm of human motive has no more scientific 
authority than a guess about the function of the vermiform appendix. 
Giddings’ practical disregard of this fact vitiates his whole method- 
ology. 

In order to insure complete subjectivity for his method, and to ban- 
ish any appearance of objectivity, Giddings directly renounces the 
inductive method, and, in the rest of the sentence interrupted above, 
burns all his bridges behind him after this fashion: 

. . .. there has been a tiresome endeavor to enumerate all the motives 
that actuate man in his varied relations, and in the satisfaction of all his 

*P. 11. 
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wants, as if all motives were of codrdinate importance to sociology. The 
result is not the reasoned knowledge that is science. 

This method is remarkable for two reasons. It reverses the method that 
has been used effectively in the physical interpretation of society. It reverses 
the method that has been applied successfully to subjective interpretation in 
politics and especially in economics. Political economy does not construct its 
doctrine of conduct by inventory, but by abstraction. . . . . If sociology 
expects to obtain scientific precision it must follow this significant example 
of the value of consistent method." 

The above misconception of facts is in some respects the most unac- 
countable vagary in the book. Did Darwin pursue a faulty method in 
collecting material for years, instead of propounding a “ subjective 
explanation” and taking his chances of finding facts in accordance 
with it? Who says, while he collects and arranges evidence for an 
inductive process, that all items of evidence are of “coérdinate impor- 
tance?” A part of the process is the classifying of the data, bringing 
them into hierarchies of categories, discovering principal and subordi- 
nate relationships down to the minutest order. Giddings’ method 
brushes all this aside as “tiresome,” and substitutes for it a “‘principle.” 
In contrast with a generalization from critically observed data, that 
which he calls a“ principle” takes logical rank along with Thales’ 
principle water ; and Pythagoras’ numéer ; and Anaximenes’ air ; and 
Anaxagoras’ vois. It would be placed higher than it deserves if the 
principle “consciousness of kind” were compared with the principle 
phlogiston of the old chemistry. Undoubtedly Stahl and others 
used that presumptive explanation of fire as a guide to observation 
that at last revealed the process of combustion. The iniquity of these 
arbitrary assumptions emerges in their practical inhibition of observa- 
tion as possible impeachment of their authority. This is obviously 
the case with Giddings and his principle “ consciousness of kind.” It 
makes him contemptuous toward analytic examination and classifica- 
tion of actions containing positive evidence of the play of motive. 

It should be noted further that Giddings’ assumed “ principle” at 
once authorizes him to reconstruct the history of other sciences. The 
two “remarkable” reasons alleged against the positive method are 
remarkable because they exist only in Giddings’ imagination. The his- 
tory neither of physical nor of psychical science contains justification 
of his dictum. The assertion that “political economy does not con- 
struct its doctrine of conduct by inventory, but by abstraction,” may 
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mean either of two things. First, that political economy proceeded 
without facts. This is the sense which Giddings frequently seems to 
connect with the terms “abstract” and “‘abstraction.”* Or, it may 
mean, second, that the term “inventory” is intended to damn some 
use of facts by sociologists whom Giddings accuses of putting an inven- 
tory to a use different from that employed by other positive sciences. 

As to the second of these alternatives I merely remark that there may 
be other sociologists besides Professor Giddings who do not understand 
the scientific use of an inventory. If so they deserve censure or pity for 
every mismanagement of their material. As to the former alternative 
I am obliged to declare it a distortion of history to claim that political 
economy since Adam Smith has ever sanctioned such a use of a “‘ princi- 
ple’ as Giddings makes of the “ consciousness of kind.” Half-taught 
economists have perverted logic in this way, but they must be held indi- 
vidually responsible, just as Giddings, not sociology, must be charged 
with the attempt to foist these speculative survivals upon social science. 
The right-thinking economists had no difficulty in discovering credi- 
ble evidence of “econoinic self-interest’’ in man’s actions. Their 
“ abstraction ” was the disentangling of this one motive and the actions 
determined by it from all others, not denial of the existence of others ; 
not necessarily the relative valuation of this and other motives ; but the 
tracing of the operation of this one motive so far as its influence could be 
detected. In order to do this political economy has over and over 
again arranged economic activities in “inventories,” and it has been 
obliged to do so in order to be sure that no classes of cases had been 
overlooked in observing the effects of self-interest. The sociologists 
whom Giddings had in mind are likewise using inventories strictly in 
accordance with the rules of observational and experimental science. 

Giddings is entirely wrong again in his interpretation of the logical 
significance of the Austrian school.* He would make it appear that 
the Austrian economists are exploiting one of his pre-Platonic meta- 
physical fabrications. They are doing nothing of the sort. Giddings 
speaks of “abstract analysis” as though it were an analysis of some- 
thing that has an existence apart from facts, and independent of them. 
The process which the Austrian school are trying to perform is that of 

1 E.g., p. 47. That is, he confounds abstraction with formal reasoning, with which 
it may or may not be identical. This is another antinomy in his thinking almost as 
vital as the others. 
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a larger generalization of facts than has previously been accomplished. 
They have detected in the phenomena of human desire and volition 
estimates of more than one species of utility. They are accordingly 
using such inventories of human acts and motives as they can make 
available to reveal contained evidences of habitual standards of valua- 
tion in general. It is along this line that Professor Patten is proceed- 
ing, and with prospect of reaching important results. 

Accordingly it is entirely false to put the method of the Austrian 
school, or of any other positive investigation, under the descriptive term 
“abstraction,” over against the method of observation and classification 
and interpretation; as though they were mutually exclusive. There 
can be no generalization of scientific value that is not the generaliza- 
tion of classified facts, 7. ¢., of an “inventory.” On the other hand, 
classified facts, or inventories, are no more a completed body of scien- 
tific knowledge than the words of the //ad arranged in alphabetical 
order in a glossary would be a poem. Giddings succeeds in making it 
appear that there is not only an unbridged chasm but a principle of 
hostility between arranged facts and rational interpretation. His pre- 
sumption is that explanation must be anterior to knowledge of the 
facts. Adédstraction in his usage, if not in his definition, is speculation 
apart from data. On the contrary, scientific generalization is percep- 
tion of uniformities within the data. According to Giddings, abstrac- 
tion is withdrawal to a remote distance from facts for undisturbed 
rumination. The product of this ruminating process is a substance of 
truth to be added to facts, if the thinker be so unfortunate at last as to 
encounter reality. Giddings has apparently no working idea of 
abstraction proper —viz., contemplation of a distinguishable group or 
series of phenomena, regarded temporarily without reference to the 
bearing of other actual phenomena, from which they have been concep- 
tually separated for convenience of inspection. 

Nothing more is needed to prove that this book does not fulfill its 
promise of furnishing the basis of a system of social interpretation. It 
is worth while, however, to pay a little more attention to the alleged 
principle “consciousness of kind.” Giddings brings it forward with 
the modest introduction : 

. . . . that new datum which has been sought for hitherto without success, 
but which can now no longer remain unperceived in the narrowing range of 
inquiry. Sociology must go right from thistime forth. . . . because it has 
tried all possible ways of going wrong. (P. 17.) 
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That it is not a “datum” at all, but only a dictum, appears after 
we have searched the book in vain for any authorization of it. The 
nearest approach to an attempt to give it logical sanction is in the 
remainder of the passage just quoted : 

Since contract and alliance are phenomena obviously more special than 
association or society, and imitation and impression are phenomena obviously 
more general, we must look for the psychic datum, motive, or principle in the 
one phenomenon that is intermediate. Accordingly the sociological postulate 
can be no other than this, namely: The original and elementary subjective 
fact in society is the consciousness of kind.* 


This is as though we were searching for the greatest common 
divisor of two numbers, say 50 and 500. Some one has proposed 10; 
but inspection shows this to be too small. Another proposes 1000; 
but inspection discovers that this is too large. Whereupon we con- 
clude: “ As ad/ possible wrong solutions have been tried, the only term 
that is intermediate between 10 and 1000 must be the correct solution. 
That half-way term is 495; g.¢. @.” Need the illustration be amplified ? 
Further inspection would show that the first assumption is false, viz., 
that a// possible wrong solutions had been tried. There is the arith- 
metical mean, for instance, and then the geometrical mean, and then 
nearly a thousand other wrong proposals which we might test before 
the possibilities of exclusion would be exhausted. Secondly, granting 
that 495 is the one term intermediate between 10 and 1000, we find 
by inspection that the inference does not follow, viz., that this inter- 
mediate term is the divisor sought. 

It is almost as plain from inspection that Giddings has assumed a 
conclusion for which there is no warrant in any visible premises. In 
the first place, a hundred other debatable explanations of social reac- 
tions are conceivably possible. In the second place, granting that 
“imitation” is one extreme error, and “contract” the opposite extreme, 
it is neither demonstrated that consciousness of kind is “the one phe- 
nomenon that is intermediate,” nor that, if it is, it is “the original and 
elementary subjective fact in society.” It is not even demonstrated 
that there is any such thing as “an original and elementary subjective 
fact in society,” in the sense in which Giddings uses the expression. 
The “original fact,” so far as our power to represent reality can go, 
may turn out to be a congeries of facts, reducible only by inference to 
hypothetical unity. Giddings wants us to deduce the facts from his 
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presumption.’ Positive sociology is an attempt to set in order the facts 
so that an induction may some day be sanctioned. 

The thesis is plausible that the essential likeness of all men is a 
fact ; that this fact has always been one of the conditions of human 
association, and has fixed an outer boundary beyond which men would 
not pass in their treatment of each other; that progressive tacit 
recognition of aspects or connotations of this fact has tended to con- 
tract the boundaries of authorized inhumanity, or to fit conceptions of 
justice to partial recognition of the fact of likeness; that recognition 
of likeness has been conscious in a few exceptional men; that recog- 
nition of likeness tends to become general, to pass from a negative to 
a positive influence, to become a relatively more potent factor among 
the social forces; that this recognition of likeness is the social deside- 
ratum, as the major premise of social judgments, and the basis of 
social action. Something very like this is the pivotal idea in Janet’s 
Theory of Morals. All that is true in this connection seems to be 
contained in the open secret which Jesus left as his legacy to the 
world.* Our failure to see with his insight and the impossibility of 
getting many people even today to accept his discovery as point of 
departure for their social policy, mark the precise antithesis of 
Giddings’ version of history. He no more expresses the social truth 
than he would express the physical truth if he said “ Gravitation is the 
cause of all physical phenomena.” 

These items by no means exhaust the list of structural weaknesses in 
the book. In spite of their radical character, however, which destroys all 
continuity in Giddings’ system, we may discount their effects and still 
recognize an important and valuable remainder. It is Giddings’ foible 
to magnify his disagreements with other sociologists, and then by ora- 
tio variata, or perhaps without it, to reduce the difference in practice 
to a minimum.’ I am inclined therefore to consider the dogmatic 


* Preface, pp. 19, 22, 38, 183, etc. 

* Vide Professor Mathews’ article above p. 283 sg. 

3 Z. g., p. 7 and p. 9, note. In the former case he gratuitously attributes a foolish 
idea to others and then credits himself with superior sagacity for meaning precisely 
what the criticised always asserted. In the second case he reflects very contemp- 
tuously upon a programme proposed by others, which is precisely what he has attempted 
to carry out in the body of his own book. The only difference between the programme 
which he adopts and that at which he sneers is that the latter has no recognized place 
for dogmatism. Vide also p. 66, where the phrase method of psychological synthesis 
permits him to come into line with the conception which he in terms rejects—viz., that 
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elements in the book rather as pedagogical devices. The contradic. 
tions pointed out in his formal methodology stamp that part of his 
work as too immature to be taken seriously until revised. Books I], 
and III, however, represent a creditable effort to do what has been 
growing more and more visibly necessary since Bastian began to accu- 
mulate ethnographic material, viz., to arrange facts gathered and 
criticised by anthropology, ethnology, folk-psychology, and history, 
under categories in which their significance will appear. 

More specific criticism of this reay valuable part of the work must 
be postponed. The material which he handles is but a minute fraction 
of the evidence which has been and which must be collected and 
arranged. The sort of work which Giddings has done with positive 
data will go far to strengthen an intelligent demand for prosecution 
of like work, wherever data can be found, until a basis for induction is 
gained. I venture the observations, however, that Professor Gid- 
dings might have profited by consulting his colleagues in biology 
about the latest indications of experiments upon the irritability of 
animals ;* he would have inspired more confidence in the safety 
of his generalizations if he had drawn his inferences from a 
larger number of observations;* he would have simplified the 
sociology is a synthetic science. Vid. again, inter alia, pp. 399 and 419, where he 
adopts both the language and the ideas of “the organic conception” which he has 
been so anxious to discredit. Perhaps the most amusing example is his severity 
(p. 26 et passim) toward those who assume anything about social laws previous to the 
performance of inductive processes. The primary and secondary problems of sociology 
must be worked through before the sociologist will be qualified to deal with “those 
final questions that have so often been placed at the very beginning of sociological 
exposition.” Here seems to be logical austerity which signally distinguishes 
Giddings from his fellows. But what does it amount to in practice ? Chief among 
the reprehensible prematurities to which he alludes is the assumption referred to in 
the well-worn formula “society 1s an organism.” That assumption, at its lowest terms, 
is that there is a codrdinating nexus of some sort between the different parts and 
processes of social order and progress. Giddings denies to others the privilege of 
making this innocent assumption, without which it would be senseless to begin to look 
for social laws at all. Giddings himself however not only starts with the assumptian 
of acoérdinating nexus of some sort, but he still further assumes that he knows 
precisely what that nexus is, viz: the consciousness of kind. According to his own 
claim, deductive use of this assumption is the distinctive merit of his book. This is the 
most ingenuous case of the mote and the beam that I remember to have encountered. 


* Cf. p. 107. 
* Pp. 233, 234. This extends an observation of a single set of “ mixed bloods” to 
the whole world. 
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case for sociology if he had omitted the discussion leading to “ merely 

hypothetical conclusions,”’* in the chapter on Anthropogenic Association ; 
and he would have made a more compact and impressive presentation 
if he had refrained from lugging in “consciousness of kind” to display 
its futility. To be sure he does not err in the latter respect very often. 
Instead of rendering assistance in generalizing facts, this “ principle” 
is so obviously an afterthought that I feel sure the references to it are 
both recent and perfunctory interpolations.’ 

Book IV fairly bristles with points of antagonism which Giddings 
thrusts forward with the force of unsustained opinion. It is less com- 
pletely wrought out than the earlier portions of the work, with which it 
has apparently but slight connection. They ought to have furnished 
the data for the interpretations which it proposes. On the contrary it 
seems to encounter the social problem afresh and independently, and 
to be no nearer the solution after all. It declares: (p. 377) “Held 
together in social relations men modify each other’s nature.” This is 
the objective fact in a nutshell. The business of sociology is to find 
out Aow men modify each other’s natures, and the work leaves the 
problem precisely where it found it. This concluding section is rather 
an outline to be filled in later than a sustained treatment of the sub- 
ject. It seems to have been inserted to give the appearance of formal 
completeness to the system. It could not be fairly discussed without 
rehearsal of very large portions of the laws of logic which it disregards. 
It shows more of the influence of Spencer than the earlier parts of 
the book, and it is Spencerianism at its worst. 

The real process of Giddings’ reasoning is hinted at in two expres- 
sions, “ inductive verification,” ? and “ in illustration and verification.’’4 
The method to which the phrases apply runs through the whole vol- 
ume, and is a reappearance of the dangerous counterfeit of induction 
which Spencer has done so much to circulate. It is the process by 
which history may be made to teach anything, like the context-violating 
and word-worrying method of interpreting the Bible. It is the gold- 
brick scheme in logic, but it chiefly victimizes its operators. 


*P. 238. Even if the conclusions were demonstrated, they are oditer dicta so far 
as the immediate purpose is concerned. 


2 E.g., p. 169. “The consciousness of kind is the compelling power” is an 
assertion so manifestly unauthorized that its confident insertion between two cautious 
generalities is delightfully humorous. 


3P. 408. 4P. 414. 
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In a word then, so far as Giddings has applied his strength within 
the recognized lines of scientific method he has earned the gratitude 
of sociologists. In so far as he has attempted to operate a method of 
his own his processes are of a sort which the maturer sciences long 
since disowned, and most sociologists have had enough scientific dis- 
cipline to insure them against voluntary exchange of positive science 
for dogmatism. 

The task of analyzing forms of human association, past and present, 
of determining the forces operating through these forms, and of gen- 
eralizing the laws of their action, is a task in which real progress can 
be made only by strict observance of those conditions of knowledge 
which have passed into settled scientific tradition. The unscientific 
remainder in our minds is never perfectly secure against seduction by 
the fair promises of lawless speculation. It is to be regretted that 
Professor Giddings has made the meretricious element so conspicuous 
in his book that it will have more influence upon the great majority of 


readers than the strictly scientific portions. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


An Introduction to Sociology. By ARTHUR Fairbanks. The Eng- 


lish and Foreign Philosophical Library. Pp. xv +274. 
$2.00. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue author’s programme is thus stated in the preface: “ It has been 
my aim to furnish a brief introduction to the subject, which would 
make plain to the reader something of its scope and importance, and, 
it may be, aid him in further study. That the specialist in sociological 
investigation will find much here to advance the knowledge of the 
science is not my expectation.” Taking this explanation at face value 
I should say that the book does unusually well what it proposes. 
No one who can intelligently read current technical discussions in 
sociology will find in the volume either new information or contributions 
to method. College teachers are dealing continually, however, with 
students who are just beginning to suspect that there is something real 
beneath that obscure term, sociology. I have seen no better book to 
put into the hands of students at just that stage. Herbert Spencer’s 
Study of Sociology might be prescribed to create the appetite which 
this book may fora time feed. Mackenzie’s /ntroduction to Social Pht- 
Zosophy contains in principle everything that is valuable in this book, 
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but not in so elementary and easy form. Compared with Giddings’ 
book this one is less pretentious, less speculative, and less fanciful. 
I should say that its author has worked his way through some of the 
plainer preliminary commonplaces of sociology, and his conclusions 
so far are set down in a way that will prove helpful to others who have 
not yet had that experience. The book seems to me on the whole 
a sane expression of opinion about more obvious phases of social phe- 
nomena, by a man who has had good introductions to most forms of 
contemporary thought. Whether he has had immediate scientific con- 
tact with reality at any point I am unable to judge. 

The most serious charge which I should bring against the book as 
a tool for beginners is that it stops with giving them the author’s 
views. It does next to nothing in the way of pointing out how they 
are to exercise their own powers in deriving knowledge of society. 
From allusions here and there I infer that the author had theological 
students chiefly in mind. The method of the book does nothing to 
correct the inevitable tendency among men of their usual intellectual 
antecedents to be satisfied with approach to reality mainly through 
books. I am very sure that the wisest teachers will one day agree that 
much study of social activities in the concrete should precede study 
of sociology. This book does not seem to have broken with the 
superstition that we may arrive at scientific knowledge of society by 
working over unscientific opinions about society. The author has not 
himself gone far astray in this direction, because he has evidently tried 
to systematize conclusions which are reasonably clear, and has with- 
stood the temptation to get credit for originality by unwarranted 
theorizing. Nevertheless his manner of treatment and the bibliogra- 
phy appended lead me to the belief that his own method of work is 
practically the averaging of essays. 

Whatever be our hypotheses about society or sociology, all investi- 
gators ought to be agreed that an essential condition of the advance 
of social science is accumulation of precise data all along the line. Of 
catchweight evidence we have had enough. Yet men who do not 
count on raising grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles still imagine 
that dialectic agitation, if kept up long enough, will churn ignorance 
of society into social science. 1 say this the more freely in this 
connection because the occasion is rather in the omissions than 
in the commissions of the book. I find, however, that in the treat- 
ment of social development the author has done little to show how 
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vague and hypothetical is most of the biological interpretation which 
he assumes in stating the apparent course of social evolution. Every 
man who presumes to deal with sociology ought to resolve that 
whatever else he does, he will convince his students that further 
knowledge of society is not to be gained by rearranging the inexact 
notions stored up in the symbols of current language, but by patient 
examination of social details and reconstruction of unauthorized 
concepts. 

The book is full of indications that the author is not yet sufficiently 
at home among the sociologists to give the essentials and the non- 
essentials of their procedure proportionate attention. He betrays 
more nervousness than necessary about trivialities, and even personal- 
ities, which he imagines to be of some general significance. This 
might be illustrated throughout his discussion of the organic concept 
of society. He has evidently failed to distinguish between individual 
versions of social relations and the essential conception, about which 
there is really no disagreement. He apparently prefers on the whole 
to class himself with those who do not call society an organism (339), 
yet I doubt if even Spencer meant more by the organic analogy than 
is implied throughout this book. Everybody who finds it worth while 
to study society at all does so because he believes that there are 
coherences, both contemporary and consecutive, between social activi- 
ties. If this were not so a science of society would be as impossible as 
a science of a sand-heap. Froude in his youth asserted the sand-heap 
analogy, but he could not hold to it and study history. If we agree 
with the later and wiser Froude, we are at one on the fundamental 
relation. Our differences are upon the extent to which social coher- 
ences are made out, and the best names to give them. Even if we 
were to admit that Lilienfeld and Spencer and Schaffle worked out the 
organic analogy in tedious and extravagant detail, it remains true that 
all this was necessary to hammer the perception of omnipresent social 
coherence into the brains of a few observers of society. The book 
before us could not have been written had not Schaffle’s Baw und Leben 
given the impulse. I protest against the ingratitude of denying to 
these pioneers their due. No expert can read this book without trac- 
ing the direct and indirect influence of the Schaffle school. I do not 
mean that the book contains indications that its author has read 
Schaffle. He has at least caught up so much from the method which 
Schaffle has done most to form that I fail to understand how he can 
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be unconscious of his debt, or how he can honestly omit generous 
acknowledgment of it (cf pp. 31—-2). 

The arrangement of the book seems to me rather accidental. It 
was apparently an afterthought to make a separate title—Part I], 
Social Development—for the last four chapters. ‘There is no corre- 
sponding title, “Part I,” and the frequent references to social devel- 
opment in the first ten chapters (cf pp. 124 sg., 141 5g., 158 sg., etc.) 
lead the reader to suspect that the purpose to treat that phase of the 
subject separately was not in the author’s original plan. On the other 
hand, chapters xiii and xiv seem to be much more an analysis of con- 
temporary phenomena than of the historical process of social develop- 
ment. They are not sufficiently unlike Part I to deserve a separate 
heading. 

Perhaps the author’s manner of dealing with the “social forces”’ 
illustrates as well as any portion of the book the rudimentary character 
of its conceptions and methods. On page 62 we read: “ Both social 
and unsocial tendencies are at work in each stage of social develop- 
ment : some forces (sic) tending to draw men closer together in society, 
and others tending to break up the societies so formed.” In contrast 
with this very plain proposition, chapter v, “Causes of Social Activ- 
ity,” starts out with the following observations : 


Those writers who have recognized this dynamic character of society have 
generally discussed the topics of the present chapter under the title “Social 
Forces,” and in choosing a different term I may properly point out the mis- 
conception which I believe is involved in the use of the former one. Social 
force properly denotes the energy of a social group. This force is essentially 
the same, and is to be determined in the same way, for each of the different 
kinds of social groups. . . . Social forces do not exist, but only social force, 
and the study of this force belongs to the study of the general composition 
of a social group. 


This sort of thinking is possible only among persons who are still 
in the bonds of dialecticism. If we wish to substitute a dogmatic 
monism for analysis of phenomena, why stop with the unity of social 
forces? Why not avoid all need of discrimination by resting in the 
unity of a// force? The author seems to see nothing but a quantita- 
tive meaning in the use of the term “social forces” which he rejects. 
His declaration that social forces do not exist, but only social force, is 
true and false precisely as the like is true and false of physical forces 
or force. . As it stands in this chapter it is entirely gratuitous and 
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irrelevant from the point of view of the investigator, though it is ren- 
dered harmless by well-ordered discussion of obvious manifestations 
of the social forces under the name “Causes of Social Activity.” 

In classifying the “ Modes of Social Activity” (chap. vi), the author 
has fallen into the very error which he deplores in others, ¢. ¢., divi- 
sion according to more than one principle (108). He would have 
done better had he adopted De Greef’s classification of social activi- 
ties (“Phenomena”). The latter is at least more self-consistent. 
Division of activities into (1) economic, (2) social, (3) political, (4) 
psychical applies neither an objective nor a subjective principle con- 
sistently, as the author half realizes (121). Were the operations of the 
silver miners’ agents in the Chicago Convention an “economic mode 
of activity” or a “political mode of activity?” Is the campaign 
now in progress “political activity” or “psychical activity ?”’ Ques- 
tions of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely to expose the mixed 
method of classification. If we drop the terms employed and rear- 
range the groups of phenomena with which the fourfold classification 
deals, application of the author’s own principle, viz., the classification 
of social activities according to the stimuli from which they spring, 
we shall find in his own specifications groupings of social activities 
according to the objective stimuli which produced them. These 
groups so rearranged very closely approach the classification which I 
believe to be logical and adequate. The author combines in his 
schedule what I have called the health stimulus with that which I call 
the wealth stimulus under the head the “economic stimulus.” Other- 
wise his list of stimuli would be identical with that which I have 
proposed in the series—health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, 
righteousness. His account of the distinction between “moral” and 
“religious” activity is inglorious repetition of conventionality. There 
is no sign of independent examination of the phenomena. 

Two passages interested me particularly as unintended commen- 
taries on Professor Giddings’ amiable fiction “consciousness of 
kind.” The first is in development of a proposition already quoted 
(62): “Both social and unsocial tendencies are at work in each stage 
of social development.”” The second is in the chapter on “Causes of 
Social Activity.” The first cause specified is “need of food” (94). 
The second (98) is “need of protection against fellowmen.”’ Under 
this head the author observes : 

The second original social stimulus is the need of protection against one’s 
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fellow-beings. .... The worst foe of man is man himself. Under peculiar 
circumstances some savage races have lived in such small and fluid groups 
that on the whole they have succeeded in avoiding each other... . . Many 
savage tribes only unite in the presence of a common danger, and fear is 
always a potent force in developing functional bonds of union. 

I shall hope to learn whether this author concludes that he is wrong 
and that Professor Giddings is right. 

If space permitted, I might comment at length on some of the 
crudenesses which the book betrays. Examples would be the notion 
of biology implied on page 15; the harmony (?) of the logical and 
the chronological (pp. 14, 15); the resurrection of the bugaboo “ bio- 
logical organism” (p. 32 e¢ passim); the solemn rejection of the term 
“social cohesion” (p. 64), and then the extended exploitation of the 
parallel term “natural selection” (221-264). A brief conference with 
any intelligent biologist would inform our author that “natural selec- 
tion” is today a problem not a solution. Sociology is, therefore, 
simply pointed to unexplored facts by either of the contrasted phrases. 

The chapter which seems to me most successful is that on “The 
Social Mind.” It is more objective and therefore more valuable than 
the chapter under the same title in Professor Giddings’ book. 

In spite of the reservations expressed and implied above I welcome 
the book and heartily recommend it to beginners and teachers of 


beginners in sociology. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


Bau und Leben des socialen ‘orpers. VON Dr. A. SCHAFFLE. 
Zweite Auflage. Erster Band; Allgemeine Sociologie, pp. 
xiv+571: M. 12. Zweiter Band; Spezielle Sociologie, 
pp- viit656: M. 12. Tiibingen, 1896. Verlag der H. 
Laupp’schen Buchhandlung. 


THE first edition of this work is known by name to everybody in 
this country who has pretended to study sociology. It would surprise 
me to receive proof that twenty people in the United States have a 
first-hand acquaintance with the substance of the four volumes. Just 
enough is known about them to permit wholesale misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation. Since the present edition is compressed, in 
two volumes, to about half the bulk of its predecessor, and since the 
impression has been gaining ground that it may, after all, be worth 
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while to understand Schaffle, it is likely that he will presently get from 
Americans the attention that he deserves. To this end it is to be 
hoped that an English translation of the new edition will soon appear. 

The most striking change in treatment in this second edition is in 
withdrawal of physiological analogies and terminology. Tosuch extent 
has this been carried that it will doubtless be hailed as an admission of 
former error by many who have made SchAaffle the target of their ridicule. 
On the contrary, the author himself says that he has not changed his 
general conception of sociology in the slightest during the twenty 
years since he published his first edition. I predict that Bau und Leben 
will be a second time epoch-making. It first, along with Lilienfeld’s 
Gedanken iiber die Socialwissenschaft der Zukunft, compelled attention 
to organic analogies. It will now teach what Schaffle and his friends 
have incessantly asserted, viz., that the tracing of these analogies is 
not the essence of sociology, but merely the most vivid method of pre- 
senting the phenomena of society in such form that the actual prob- 
lems of sociology will appear. The analogies and terms suggested 
by them are tools of research and report, not solutions of problems. 
More than this, it will be seen before long that the men who have been 
accused of trying to found sociology on biology, because they have 
made more or less use of Schaffle’s method of physiological expression, 
have really been more consistent in leaving biology to its proper sphere 
than many of their critics who have been scandalized by alleged attempts 
to make society a zodlogical species. ‘The metaphors emphasize obvi- 
ous analogies between social relations and physiological relations. 
They are used as spurs to scientific curiosity, so as to facilitate dis- 
covery of the limits of analogy, and thus of the distinctively social 
phenomena. Is this more dangerous than assumption of immature, 
unsanctioned, and even discredited biological conclusions as safe 
premises for sociological deductions? A large amount of pseudo- 
biology has been exploited of late by sociological prudes who credit 
themselves with prodigious virtue for straining out the gnat of organic 
metaphor while they swallow whole caravans of condemned biological 
camels. Men of Schaffle’s school have been more willing than many of 
their critics to wait until biologists have been agreed among them- 
selves about biological facts. The critics have often not only tried to 
graft sociology upon what they supposed to be biology, but they have 
tried to sprout that biology out of their own unfertilized brains. | 
believe that candid study of this new edition of Bau und Leben will do 
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much to end unedifying contentions about things upon which there is 
more radical and general agreement than the disputants imagine. 
After a terminology peculiarly and literally appropriate to social rela- 
tions shall have been invented, it will be found that none can adopt 
that language with less modification of anything essential in their for- 
mer conceptions than Schaffle and those who owe most to his leader- 
ship. If the men who feel free to condemn him had read his first 
edition they would have found in his own explanations anticipation of 
everything important in the criticisms of his enemies. Since these 
externalities are of no essential value in his own estimate, and since he 
has now put his analysis in more matter-of-fact form, it is to be hoped 
that the sociologists who have disposed of him so summarily hitherto 
will realize that they may possibly learn something by looking at the 
world for a while through his eyes. 

In a few paragraphs* Schaffle makes his programme perfectly clear. 
Sociology, in his view, has for its task the construction of a philosophy 
of the special social sciences. ‘The completion of this task obviously 
waits on the completion of those special sciences. This almost self- 
evident proposition is still denied by the speculative sociologists. The 
denial involves the naive assumption that generalizations of the second 
power, so to speak, can be positive, although generalizations of the 
first power, out of which they are derived, may still be hypothetical, or 
even if the simpler generalizations have not been reached. Schaffle’s 
position, if I understand it, might be illustrated in this way. If dis- 
coverable factors in a given social condition are, first, an economic 
impulse, second, a conscious political purpose, third, certain racial 
affinities or antipathies, fourth, definite ethical tradition ; acquaintance 
with the characteristic action of each of these factors is a condition of 
solving the problem of their combined action. By how much more is 
a general theory of social reactions dependent upon knowledge of the 
elements of those reactions! . 

Schaffle replies at the outset to three leading objections ; first, there 
is no weed of a science of society, in addition to psychology, ¢. ¢., to the 
science of the psychical life of the individual; second, a general soci- 
ology implicitly rejects the claims of the special social sciences ; third, 
a philosophy of the totality of special social sciences is superfluous. 
The answers are, in brief, first, the human individual detached from 
community with others is unthinkable; in all probability individual 


* Vol. I, Book I, Sec. 1. 
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reason is in a true sense asocial product. Conversely society is by no 
means merely the product of the individual mind. The solemnity 
with which variations of this perception have been heralded as newly 
found correctives of errors in sociological doctrine, is like nothing so 
much as the pompousness of a precocious chicken cackling over a nest 
egg which she mistakes for her own production. Schaffle has been so 
inconsiderate as to have made commonplace for twenty years some of 
the most, pretentious recent origina/ contributions to psychological 
sociology. Second, the men who are most interested in developing 
general sociology are most intelligent and efficient in encouraging 
further development of the special sciences. Third, instead of being 
a superfluity, a general philosophy of society is proved to be necessary 
by the undeniable provincialism of each of the special social sciences, 
in default of the general philosophy in which they might find correla- 
tion. 

Social observation must be guided, according to Schaffle, under 
two categories, “one which considers the social body and its func- 
tions apart from the facts of continuous change, growth, and decay, 
and accordingly attempts to gain a general morphology, physiology, 
and psychology of society.” To be sure the author at this point drops 
into biological metaphor, but he means simply the forms and processes 
displayed in continuous human association. With these metaphors he 
imports nothing into the facts which is not recognized, for example, 
by Dr. Simmel in his societary geometry or crystallography, and by Dr. 
Ross in his analysis of social control. The second category is that of 
development, which considers the social body and its functions in the 
process of evolution, both past and future, and which founds a doctrine 
of social evolution. 

Both conceptions modify Schaffle’s procedure, not only in the gen- 
eral part (Vol. I), but also in the special analysis of divisions of social 
life in Volume II. The general portion of the work is accordingly 
divided into two main divisions; first, a general analysis of existing 
social structure; second, an historical analysis of the most significant 
phenomena of social evolution. In the special part of the work each 
chief division of social phenomena is considered in this double aspect, 
so far as the author’s knowledge permits. 

The explanation contained in the section already quoted concludes 
substantially as follows: “Obviously sociology cannot succeed com- 
pletely in the firstattempt. The treasures of the separate and special 
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social sciences are at present so far from philosophic concentration 
according to empirically constructive methods, they are to such extent 
still subordinate to speculation, that similar and unified treatment of 
the material of all the special sciences is at present impossible. This 
by no means precludes attempting a preliminary unified survey of the 
whole, as an impulse to more complete and symmetrical attainment of 
the end. This is undertaken in the first or general part of the work.” 
Nor does Schiaffle regard himself as éstopped from attempting further, 
in the special part, to show the position within the whole which belongs 
to the phenomena appropriate to each particular science. More than 
this, he attempts to draw somewhat in detail the specifications of those 
groups of phenomena (economic and administrative) with which he is 
technically familiar. He thus proposesa method of codperation by 
which specialists may combine to construct their analyses of abstracted 
portions of social reality into an objectively true representation of the 
totality of social activities. At the same time he furnishes a salutary 
object lesson to those provincials who are devoted to a fraction of 
social knowledge, and proclaim for that fraction exclusive right to the 
name sociology. 

The contrast between Schaffle’s method and the speculative 
method should be emphasized in this connection. Schaffle would have 
the phenomena of individual psychology expounded by psychologists, 
the phenomena of ethnic development by the ethnologists, the phe- 
nomena of ethical tradition by specialists in comparative ethics, the 
phenomena of artistic development by experts in zsthetic history and 
philosophy, the phenomena of religion by investigators of comparative 
religion, etc. Whatever be the classifications of social activities finally 
adopted, it will be the business of some sociologists to work out the 
problems of actual interrelation between the forces abstracted from the 
concrete whole in consideration of these distinguishable elements of 
reality. The speculative method assumes the general equation, and 
proceeds to deduce from it facts and formulas of special phenomena 
which investigators in these fields can neither observe nor verify. 

It is customary with a certain order of critics to say of Schaffle : 
“ After all he has only described social phenomena.”” These wise folks 
would have science interpret phenomena without first describing them. 
To their minds a beginning of setting social factsin order, in their real 
relations, is an achievement of so mean merit that it may be passed over 
with contempt in the haste for final results. All the maturer sciences 
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have had to grow by educating investigators out of this unscientific 
prejudice. Schaffle will be held in higher honor when sociology has 
enlisted its share of investigators who understand the importance of 


correct beginnings. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


Annales de L’ Institut International de Soctologie, Publiées sous la 
direction de RENE Worms, Secrétaire Général. I], 7rvavauzx 
du Second Congrés, tenu a Paris en Sep.—Oct., 1895. Paris, V. 
Giard et E. Briére. Pp. 462. 7 fr. 


THE contents of this second volume compare very favorably with 
those of the first. Nearly every paper is valuable and the condensed 
remarks of extemporaneous critics occasionally contain nuggets of 
wisdom. The chief titles are: The Different Conceptions of Sociology, 
René Worms; The Method of Sociology, S. R. Steinmetz; The Lan- 
guage of Sociology, G. Combes de Lestrade; Individualism and the 
Forms of Marriage, M. Abrikossoff; The Matriarcate, Ed. Wester- 
mark; The Family, its Genesis and Evolution, Louis Gumplowicz ; 
The Historical Transition from Collective Property to Individual Prop- 
erty, Maxime Kovalewsky ; Is there a Law of the Evolution of Political 
Forms ? Paul de Lilienfeld ; The Evolution of the Idea of Aristocracy, 
Raoul de la Grasserie; The Law of Revolutionary Retrospection, in 
Comparison with Tarde’s Theory of Imitation, C. De Krauz; The Ori- 
gin of Races and the Division of Labor, Mécislas Golberg ; and finally 
a notable symposium upon Crime as a Social Phenomenon, by MM. 
Ferdinand Toennies, Enrico Ferri, R. Garofalo, J. J. Tavares de Mad- 
eiros, and F. Puglia. 

In the course of his paper and in closing the discussion (p. 75) M. 
Tarde takes the hopeful view that the differences in terms and classifi- 
cations do not amount to as radical and serious disagreement about 
the scope and method of sociology as would appear. M. Piche (p. 67) 
proposes the term Sociefology (Sociétologie) to denote the natural his- 
tory of societies, and would apply the term sociology to “ the science of 
social forms, the laws of which are to be derived by experimentation” 
and subsequently applied. Dr. Steinmetz compresses into four pages 
(77-80) some very sensible remarks which it would be worth while for 
every sociologist in the United States to consider. They remind me of 
criticisms which Professor Powers has made on several occasions; the 
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general and a part of the special appropriateness of which I acknowledge, 
with the suggestion that searchings of heart might induce confessions 
in other quarters. ‘We sociologists,” says Dr. Steinmetz, “talk too 
much about the character of our researches, about what we are going 
to do and even of what we are not going to do, of the limits of our 
discipline,—- but we forget to make our science, and a science is made 
only by discoveries of truths, small or great. We have no need what- 
ever of grand, premature schemes, general hypotheses, original discov- 
eries without a shadow of proof. Our young science is prolific of them. 
The man of science has no business to build these grand but fragile 
structures, he has no business to astonish the rabble with his bold 
ideas, it is his duty to discover some small portion of solid truth, to 
push his inquiries as far as possible, never forgetting that in science 
the most humble truth well established is worth a hundred times more 


than the most striking fantasy.” 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought. By ALEXANDER FRANCIS 
CHAMBERLAIN. Macmillan & Co., 1896. 8vo, 464 pp. $3. 
THis interesting volume is a compilation of usages, ceremonies, 
superstitions, and proverbs concerning children. Ethnology, folk-lore 
and modern pedagogy, and, it may be added, polite literature, contrib- 
ute the data used by Mr. Chamberlain, who states that his object is “to 
treat of the child from a point of view hitherto entirely neglected, to 
exhibit what the world owes to childhood and the motherhood and the 
fatherhood which it occasions, to indicate the position of the child in 
the march of civilization among the various races of men, and to esti- 
mate the influence which the child-idea and its accompaniments have 
had upon sociology, mythology, religion, language.” As a matter of 
fact, however, Mr. Chamberlain does not devote the bulk of his book 
to an estimate of the influence of the presence of the child upon the 
course of social development, immediately upon the family and medi- 
ately upon society, but oddly enough magnifies the fact that children 
“have figured in the world’s history and its folk-lore as magi and med- 
icine-men, as priests and oracle-keepers, as physicians and healers, as 
teachers and judges, as saints, heroes, discoverers, and inventors, as 
musicians and poets, actors and laborers in many fields,” . . . . assum- 
ing, apparently, that gua priest, e¢ cetera, the child has contributed to the 
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growth of society, whereas the child in the relations enumerated was 
merely, in common with other objects, associated with this or that 
superstition. The great influence of the child in culture does not lie 
in this direction, but in the modification wrought by its presence on the 
affective nature and the forms of activity of the parent. The volume 
displays very well the status of the child in the thought of different 
races, but it would have been a very acceptable service if the author had 
constructed more conclusions from the materials which his admirable 
knowledge has enabled him to bring together — even at a sacrifice of some 
of the literary quotations. Excellent indexes and a valuable bibliog- 
raphy are provided. 
W. I. THomas. 


Woman under Monasticism : Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life 
between A.D. 500 and A.D. 1500. By Lina ECKENSTEIN. 
Macmillan & Co. (Cambridge Press), 1896. 8vo, 496 pp. $4. 

A Book from the Cambridge Press bearing the title, Woman under 
Monasticism, naturally arouses all the interest of the student of soci- 
ology, who expects to find here set forth the influence of the medizval 
church upon womankind. The present volume, however, does not deal 
primarily with the influence of monastic upon domestic institutions, but 
is rather a history of those women who devoted themselves to the church, 
and of the convents in which they resided. It is consequently designed 
as a contribution to church history rather than sociology. It is never- 
theless not only a most admirable work of its kind, but one of the most 
valuable books accessible to the student of the social meaning of sex. 
W. I. THomas. 


History of the Young Men's Christian Association. Vol. 1. By L. 
L. Doccetr, Px.D. New York: The International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Association. 1896. 


Tuis volume is the outgrowth of studies in the department of soci- 
ology in the University of Leipsic. The materials are taken from orig- 
inal sources ; the method is scholarly ; the bibliography is fairly com- 
plete ; and the result is highly satisfactory. The author shows the place 
of a particular institution in the history of the age and in relation to 
the important movements of the time. The first volume gives the his- 
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tory of the Association during the introductory period, 1844-1855. 
Other volumes will describe the two later phases of the history. Chap- 
ters are devoted to the beginnings of the British Association, the 
American movement, the founding of the Continental Association, and 
the formation of the World’s Alliance. C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Attitude of the Church to Some of the Social Problems of Town 
Life. By W. Moore Epe. Pp. 131. Imported by the 
Macmillan Company. 

Tus book is made up of the Hulsean Lectures for 1895. The 
purpose of the work is to show how the church can perform its social 
function and yet not trespass upon the field of other institutions. The 
position taken is substantially that urged by Canon Barnett, that the 
church is to quicken social conscience and urge men to promote com- 
mon welfare in the line of their special knowledge or calling. The 
church ought not to have a specific programme. The author has been, 
as an English rector, in close touch with the poor and with various 
movements to help them. The particular problems discussed are the 
Unemployed, the Homes of the People, and the Vices of Towns. The 
definition of the church gives the author’s standpoint: “The New 
Testament idea of the Christian church is that of a body of men bound 
together by their belief in the character of God and the laws of God 
for social service.”” Under such a conception the defense of a theo- 
logical system or an ecclesiastical organization occupies a secondary 
place, the service of humanity takes highest rank. The author urges 
that the education of the ministry should give large place to prepara- 


tion for this service. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Expansion of Religion. Six lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute. By E. WincHEsTER DonaLp. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. Pp. 208. 

RELIGION is defined in a broad way as “sensitiveness and responsive- 
ness to the Divine.” “It employs organization, it does not require it. 
It admits of statement, but lives without it. It welcomes the symbol, 
but refuses to be bound by symbol.” In our age the doctrinal forms of 
’ theology may be neglected, forms, rites, and ecclesiastical institutions 
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may be often deserted. Religion as a separate interest is not valued ; 
but in reality it is a wider and deeper power than ever. It flows 
beyond the boundaries of churches. It reappears in athletics and in 
hospitals, in all the social efforts to help men to live a perfect human 
life. It cares for culture and for righteousness, and it builds schools 
and inspires civic reforms. The movements on behalf of workingmen 
are limited by economical barriers, but their energy is a religious con- 
viction of the worth of man. Religion does not deny but respects the 
value of special sciences, and it accepts their verdict as to the 
wisest way of enlarging and beautifying human life. In this service 
the school, the press, the theater, the state are codperating factors, but 
none of these can take the place of the church. Each institution has 
its function and its honor. As organized religion comes frankly to 
accept its social ministry as the educator and inspirer of conscience, 
and as it more fully recognizes the religious quality of all conduct 
which perfects personality, the church will more deserve and receive 
the help of earnest men. The book is a strong and typical work by 
one who occupies an honorable and influential pulpit where once stood 


Phillips Brooks. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


The American Conference on International Arbitration held in Wash- 
ington, April, 1896. New York: The Baker and Taylor 
Co., 1896. 

Tuis valuable report presents the ideals, arguments, and practical 
proposals of the friends of the peace movement in the United States. 
The documentary history of the movement is given ; the details of the 
business of the Conference, the speeches of Carl Schurz, Edward Atkin- 
son, James B. Angell, J. B. Moore, Merrill Edwards Gates, and many 
others. One of the best parts of this excellent volume is the “Historical 
Notes on Arbitration,” by John Bassett Moore, in the appendix. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 


III. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW. 


The facts for most of the characterizations below were obtained from the editors, The charac- 
terizations of those periodicals for which no such information has been received are based mainly on 
inspection of the files. Characterizations of the latter class are bracketed. 

The classification of periodicals into Technical Sociology, Political Economy, etc., is necessarily 
only approximately correct; but this defect will be remedied by the index of journals in the last number 
of each volume and by a full alphabetical list of journals characterized when the list is completed. 


La Administracion :—[First number, 1894. Monthly. 6 numbers per vol., 
864 pp. Present vol. (July 1896) is No. 3. 18 pesetas. Imp. y Lit. del Asilo de 
Huerfanos del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, Juan Bravo, 5, Madrid. Edited by Francisco 
Silvela and others. Deals largely with matters of administration and law; also some 
articles on political economy, etc. ] 


American Law Review:—First number, 1866. Has absorbed the Southern 
Law Review and the Western Jurist. Bi-monthly at present. Began as a monthly and 
for a few years was a quarterly. 6 nuinbers per vol., 1000 pp. Present vol. is No. 30. 
$5. Review Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Edited by Lyman D. Thompson and 
Leonard A. Jones. Editor’s estimate: Deals with live topics of law. Valuable for 
its leading articles by able writers, its editorial notes and its book reviews. 


American Magazine of Civics :—First number, July 1892. Down to 1895 
known as the American Journal of Politics. Monthly. 6 numbers per vol., 672 pp. 
Present vol. (July 1896) is No.9. $3. 38 Park Row,N.Y. Back numbers complete. 
Edited by Andrew J. Palm and Henry Randall Waite. Editor’s estimate: Is the 
organ of the American Institute of Civics. Deals with current questions of reform and 
political topics. Its department, The Civic Outlook, giving the points and progress of 
civic reform in the United States, is a valuable feature. 


Annals de L’Ecole libre des Sciences politiques :—[First number, 1886. 
Bi-monthly. 6 numbers per vol., 1056 pp. Present vol. is No. 11. 19 fr. F. Alcan, 
Paris. Back numbers complete. Edited by Emile Boutmy, director of the School, R. 
Stourm and others. Editor's estimate: Its field embraces all the subjects covered in the 
programme of the school, and, as the representative of the school, it has much influence 
in France and abroad. } 


Archiv fir dffentliches Recht :— First number, 1886. Quarterly. 4 numbers 
per vol., 640 pp. Present vol. (July 1896) is No. 12. M.16. J.C. B. Mohr, Leipzig. 
Back numbers complete. Edited by Paul Laband (Strassburg) and Felix Stoerk 
(Griefswald). Editor’s estimate: Its field, all branches of law; also politics. A 
scientific periodical, especially concerned with civil, business, and criminal law, and law 
of procedure. 


Archiv fur sociale Gesetzgebung und Statistik :— First number, April 1888. 
Quarterly. 4 numbers per vol., 700 pp. Present vol. (July 1896) is No.9. M. 12. 
Carl Heymanns Verlag, Berlin. Back numbers complete. Edited by Heinrich Braun. 
Editor’s estimate: Independent as regards university, political party, or scientific 
clique. Strictly scientific, aims to survey and criticise the social legislation of all 
countries and to collect and analyze social statistics. 
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Harvard Law Review :— First number April 15, 1887. Monthly (excepting 
July, August, September and October); 8 numbers per year. 8 numbers per vol., 515 
pp. Present vol. (July 1896) is No. 10. $2.50. Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Mass. 
A few of the back numbers cannot be supplied. As the board of editors is chosen from 
the Harvard Law School, it is subject to change each year. Editor's estimate: Deals 
with general legal subjects. 


Journal de Droit international privé et de Jurisprudence comparée :— 
First number, January 1874. Bi-monthly. 6 numbers per vol. Present vol. (July 
1896) is No. 23. 22 fr. Marchal & Billard, Place Dauphine, 27, Paris. Edited by Ed. 
Clunet, but managed entirely by the publishers. Editor's estimate : Its sphere well indi- 
cated by its title. Numbers among its contributors the most eminent authorities in 
France and abroad. Articles distinguished by breadth and exactness of information. 


Law Quarterly Review :—First number, 1885. Quarterly. 4 numbers per 
vol., 400 pp. Present vol. (July 1896) is No. 10. 12s. 6d. Stevens & Sons, 119 
Chancery Lane, London, W. C. Back numbers complete. Edited by Frederick 
Pollock. Formerly belonged to a syndicate representing chiefly Oxford Law School. 
Now owned by the publisher, although the old connection still practically continues. 
Editor's estimate : Devoted to law as a whole and open to all schools of legal and 
philosophical opinion. Insists on a high standard of technical and literary work. 
Endeavors to secure contributors from America, and otherwise to maintain friendly 
relations. 


Political Science Quarterly : — First number, March 1886. Quarterly, 4 num- 
bers per vol., 780 pp. Present vol. (July 1896) is No. 11. $3. Ginn & Co., 7-13 
Tremont Place, N. Y. Back numbers complete. Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. Aims to cover the field of political science in the 
broadest sense, including economics and law. Valuable for reviews of new books in 
its field. For editor’s estimate in detail see A Retrospect in issue of December 1895. 


Publications of the Michigan Political Science Association : —[First num- 
ber, May 1893. Irregular. 6 numbers in Vol. I. Present vol. is No. 2. Numbers are 
sold separately at from 25 to 75 cts. each. Charles H. Cooley, Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, Ann Arbor, Mich. Articles deal mostly with the various phases of political 
science. 


Revue de Droit international et de Législation comparée : — First number, 
1869. Bi-monthly. 6 numbers per vol., 700 pp. Present vol. (July 1896) is No, 28. 
18 fr. Bureau de la Revue, 161, Avenue Louis, Brussels. Editor-in-chief: Edouard 
Rolin. Directors: T.-M.-C. Asser, Rolin-Jacquemyns, J. Westlake, Alphonse Rivier, 
and Ernest Nys. General secretary: Paul Hymans. Editor's estimate: Aims espe- 
cially to maintain impartiality. In the discussion of questions which cannot be impar- 
tially treated, space is given to articles showing the different views. 


Revue politique et parlementaire :— First number, July 1894. Monthly. 3 
numbers per vol., 600 pp. Present vol. (July 1896) is No. 8. 30 fr. Colin & Cie, 5, 
rue de Meziéres, Paris. Back numbers complete. Edited by Marcel Fournier. Edi- 
tor’s estimate : Concerns itself especially with parliamentary, legislative, and political 
matters ; but also with the discussion of economic and social questions. Its depart- 
ments devoted to a résumé of the political and patiementary life of all countries con- 
stitute a valuable feature. 


Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen :—[First number, 1878. 
Irregular; each number forms a complete monograph. 4 or § numbers per vol. 
Present vol. is No. 14. No fixed price. Duncker & Humblot, Leipzig. Edited by 
Professor G. Schmoller. Editor’s estimate: Its field political and social science. 
Historical, and realistic in its tendency. ] 
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Vierteljahrschrift fur Staats- und Volkswirtschaft, fur Litteratur und 
Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften aller Lander : —[ Down to 1896 was called 
Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften. First number, 
1893. Quarterby. 4 numbers per vol. Present vol. is No.5. M. 20. J. B. Hirsch- 
feld, Leipzig. Edited by Kuno Frankenstein. A valuable publication. Each issue 
contains about 40 pages of bibliography, listing the most important publications in all 
branches of political science. The rest of the magazine is devoted to scientific articles 
on practical questions in political science, economics, and sociology. ] 


Zeitschrift fir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft :—[First number, 1844. 
Quarterly. 4 numbers per vol., 760 pp. Present vol. is No. 52. M.18. H. Laupp, 
Tiibingen. Edited by A. Schaffle. The numbers of this review during the last few 
years have been largely given up to the discussion of practical social questions of the 
day, especially those connected with the labor problem. But its articles on the theo- 
retical side are also valuable. ] 


Zeitschrift fir das private und offentliche Recht der Gegenwart :—[First 
number, 1874. Quarterly. 4 numbers per vol., 800 pp. Present vol. is No. 23. 22m. 
Alfred Hélder, Rothenthurmstrasse, 15. Wien. Edited by C. S. Griinhut (Wien) 
with the codperation of the Law Faculty of the University. Mostly devoted to the 
comparative study of public and private law. ] 


Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft : — First number, 1878. 
Irregular, 2 or 3 numbers per year. 3 numbers per vol., 400 pp. Present vol. (July 
1896) is No. 12. 15 m. Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart. Back numbers complete. 
Edited by Franz Bernhoft (Rostock), George Cohn (Ziirich), and J. Kohler (Berlin). 
Editor’s estimate: Devoted to comparative and ethnographic jurisprudence of the 
past as well as the present, with some special attention to Roman law. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 
CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST AND PAUL MONROF 


Ethical Aspects of Social Science.—True mora! progress, thus far at least, 
has been due to only a limited extent to moral teaching, but stands in such relation to 
material progress as an effect to its cause. The mew ethics will have for its aim the 
increase of human happiness. The ethical is the useful, and all science has an ethical 
basis. Pleasure and pain furnish the only tests of moral quality. Man cannot wrong 
the inorganic world ; for sensibility to pain is all that makes a moral question possible. 
The field of ethics is that of human conduct which is one species of action; its essence 
is restraint to prevent collisions among men. Moral progress consists in a series of 
steps to reduce that friction. A knowledge of psychic and social forces constitutes the 
basis of the new ethics which must belong to social science. This science, instead of 
condemning the so-cailed evil propensities of human nature, deals with them as natural 
forces, not diminishing, but increasing their effect. When destructive elements are not 
atavistic, they are the products of cramped social evironment. It is the function of 
social science to remove these cramping conditions. The sociological, as opposed to 
the ethical method is to liberate instead of restrain human activity. This positive 
ethics cannot consume itself, like the negative ethics, which must die when all prevent- 
able evil disappears. The dynamic agencies of society wi!l not become unmanagable 
because they will be directed by reason. The requisite social machinery will be devised 
for the minimizing of social friction and the utilization of social energy.—Lester F. 
Ward, /nternational Journal of Ethics, July 1896. 


Psychology of Artistic Creation.—The purely sociological explanation of 
artistic production must be rejected, and an explanation stated in bio-psychological 
terms. It is fallacious to read into earlier stages of any process of development our 
knowledge of its results. At the beginning of an artistic development there is a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction, which leads to a vague striving after novelty, at first taking 
only a tentative form. In the end this vague striving satisfies itself in some definite 
way, and the artistic revolution is completed. Fr. Carstanjen, “Ein Versuch zur 
Psychologie des kiinsterlichen Schaffens”—-first paper on “ Entwicklungsfaktoren 
der niederlandischen Friihrenaissance,” Vierteljahrschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophie, Erstes Heft, 1896. 


Rights and Duties.—Man at least is a teleological animal, guided by the idea 
of anend; and the struggle is more for rights than for existence. Consciousness of 
justice is one of the most important elements in making a people strong. Man strug- 
gles partly to live, but much more to live well, which means to develop an infinity of rela- 
tions withthe world. The ethical end is best described as the realization of a rational 
universe. There is no other injustice than to be balked in efforts towards the full 
development of capabilities by any other cause than the limitations of nature or the 
claim of other men to a similar development. When the objects to which we relate 
ourselves are other human beings, we have a right to certain services from them, they 
have a corresponding right to services from us. From our standpoint, the former are 
rights, the latter duties. A claim which any individual possesses may be regarded as 
conveying with it an obligation upon that individual himself. Rights and duties are 
two aspects of our powers, but they depend not only on our own powers, but on the 
nature of the things to which our powers are related. The power of ruling gives no 
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right, if there is nothing that wants to be ruled over. There are no natural rights or 
duties. They are progressive in nature. No man can leap to the goal of human per- 
fection singly. He must take the world with him; and the world moves slowly, mak- 
ing the stages of its advance by establishing definite laws and customs. If these are 
taken merely as representing the solid part of what has hitherto been done, we may 
use it as a basis for further work. In criticising rights and obligations, it should be 
presupposed that the world is not altogether a fool. Little that is found in law or 
morals which has stood the strain of centuries of human activity is without some 
firm foundation in the nature of man. But boldness should be shown in such criticism; 
for we possess in ourselves the criterion of reason. Nothing can be accepted as a 
right or a duty if it cannot be made clear to us that it is an essential element in the 
development of a full and perfect humanity.—J. S. Mackenzie, /nternational Journal 
of Ethics, July 1896. 


Morality the Last of Dogmas.—Reflecting on the disappearance of religious 
dogmas which long held undisputed authority, there seems no presumption in inquir- 
ing whether morality itself is not an untenable dogma, the remnant of old superstitions. 
There is at present a tendency to place right in the foreground and duty in the back- 
ground. Actions ultimately depend upon the feelings, not upon judgment; and feel- 
ings which, through the experiences and mental associations of the race or the indi- 
vidual, have become like an organic element of the mind, cannot be suddenly elim- 
inated, when it is discovered that their promptings are contrary to reason. A constant 
recurrence of the same feeling through a series of generations, or a long period of 
individual life, produces organic alterations in the nervous centers, which it requires 
the reaction of an opposite feeling or of a corrected judgment for a long time to 
retransform. While the process of reorganization is going on, judgment will be 
overruled by feeling, even though the legitimacy of the authority of the latter is denied 
by the subject who obeys it. But evidently a feeling will finally be organized cor- 
responding to the judgment, and the opposite feeling will disappear. Morality, with 
its machinery of obligation and conscience, being based on feelings originated in an 
inadequate and unscientific conception of the world, is doomed to vanish under 
pressure of enlightened reason. Conscience is mainly an abstract feeling of fear of 
punishment, and is an exclusively egoistic feeling, inasmuch as it is a painful state 
experienced by the individual exclusively on his own account. It is impossible that 
conscience and allied feelings will continue after their illusory foundation has been 
exposed.— Antonio Llano, Philosophical Review, July 1896. 


Ethics from a Practical Standpoint.—The method of hedonism is the only 
one that will prove effective when used by the moral teacher. In making calculations 
with regard to our future lives, we cannot have a distinct idea as to how far our feel- 
ings will be altered; yet we are aware that a certain change may be expected, and 
may frequently forsee it. Calculations in respect of general happiness take into 
account only general lines of conduct, and are hence possible. Although hedonic 
calculations are difficult and uncertain, we have no rival ethical road that leads to 
more certain conclusions. “Self-realization” is no solution whatever, Muirhead’s 
definition of self-realization as “loyalty to the duties of the good parent and honest 
citizen,”’ supplies no workable method, because of the endless disputes as to what con- 
stitutes the good parent and honest citizen. According to Spencer’s plan we should 
have to encounter all the difficulties involved in formulating the details of the absolute 
ethics, along with the uncertainty of decisions on the nearest approximations suited to 
the time when the formulation is taking place. If we should dispense with a direct 
estimation of happiness and misery, we should fetter the human intellect; for it is 
only by our being able to apply the utilitarian test, that we can preserve ethical free- 
dom of thought. Hedonic instruction should include an enumeration of probable 
good and bad consequences of our actions, particularly as they affect others, and a 
description of the formation of habits and their reaction upon our associates, showing 
how the type of society affects the individual and individual action the social type.— 
Mrs. Bain, Afind, July 1896. 
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Factory Legislation for the Protection of Women and Children in Italy. 
—lIn 1396 Venice passed a law placing a!! children employed in factories under care 
of state and protecting them against the arbitrary will of the manufacturers. Similar 
laws were passed by all the Italian republics that had attained a certain grade ot 
industrial development. The decay of industries and the rigid regulations of trade 
guilds removed ali occasion for legislation until the present century. Between 1838 
and 1844 the rise of industries led certain philanthropists to consider the subject. In 
1863, the viceroy of the Lombard-Venetian kingdom issued an order prohibiting the 
employment of children under nine years of age in factories, and, where the work was 
dangerous, under fourteen years. Children, before being placed in factories, ‘were 
required to have had two years of instruction in the elementary schools. After the 
political unrest of the Unification, writers began to press the subject upon the public 
for consideration. By the census of 1881, it was shown that 292,265 children between 
the ages of nine and fourteen were employed in factories, some for very long hours. 
A law passed in 1886 regulating the employment of children in all places using 
mechanical motors and employing ten or more persons. Children under nine are not 
to be employed in such places, and none under fifteen are to be employed in dangerous 
occupations. Those under fifteen must present physician’s certificates that they are fit 
for the work in question. None under fifteen can be employed to manage or polish 
machinery in motion. The hours of labor per day may not exceed eight. The force of 
inspectors is inadequate, and but 544 visits were made July 1, 1889—-December 31, 1892. 
After that, the judicial police were ordered to assist the inspectors, and the supervision 
became adequate; but still the most important question is that of supervision of the 
execution of the present law. A law is now pending for a corps of inspectors. In 
1891, 220 establishments employed 5830 children. Of these 1.8 per cent. were between 
nine and ten years of age, and about 10 per cent. between ten and twelve. In 1892 
the proportion of those between nine and ten had fallen to .82 per cent. In 1892, out 
of 11,159 boys employed in quarries and mines, 3.2 per cent. were under ten, while in 
1893, out of 8121, only 1.24 per cent. were below that age. The bill of M. Barazzuli, 
reported in 1895, which is likely to become a law, provides that the age at which 
children may be employed shall be raised to ten, and prohibits the employment of 
women and children under twelve in undergound work. Night work of children under 
twelve and women under twenty-one js also prohibited. Mothers are not to return to work 
within one week of child-birth. Hours of labor are to be limited as follows: Six to 
eight hours for children under twelve; ten hours for children from twelve to fifteen; 
twelve hours for women from fifteen to twenty-one.—R. B. D’Ajano, Journal of 
Political Economy, June 1896. 


Crime and Punishment.— From present indications, there is no prospects of 
crime either being reduced to a vanishing point, or of even being reduced to a consid- 
erable extent. It is impossible to say even that compulsory education has had much 
effect in this respect. Conclusions of criminologists based upon a study of Italian 
stabbers could not be applied to ordinary English burglars. It has not been shown 
that a distinct criminal type exists. In Lombroso’s “Ia Donna Delinquente,” figures 
are given based on the examination of 1033 female offenders, 176 skulls of this class, 
685 skulls of prostitutes, and 255 normal women. But even these few observations 
were made at different times by different people, and apparently in different ways. 
For such conclusions an immense multitude of facts is demanded, and until we have 
them, it will be safer to act on the old supposition that a criminal is like the rest of the 
race, and swayed by the same motives. It is not the born criminals, the extraordinary 
offenders, that give rise to the problem of crime, but the commonplace pickpockets and 
swindlers. English legislators, therefore, do not have to deal with moral monsters, 
but with men whose passions are a little stronger and wills a little weaker than those 
of their respectable fellow-citizens. The current tendency to attach most importance 
to the reformation of the criminal as a means of preventing crime seems least likely to 
secure that result. Thus far science has failed to discover any mode of treatment which 
can be regarded as effective for reformation. A man's behavior in prison is no criterion 
by which to judge his character, for the way of life there is altogether different from 
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the way of the outside world. Where the tests of reformation are largely educational 
tests, the clever scoundrel can easily act his part. Yet no more satisfactory test is 
proposed in Dr. Wine’s argument in favor of the Elmira system. Where industry and 
good behavior shorten the term of imprisonment, no one can suppose they are a test 
of reformation. Change in character requires long training ; and Elmira methods can- 
not be expected to succeed with old offenders. Even young people and adults who 
have just fallen into crime must receive long sentences for the first offense. To simply 
inspire a man with a desire for honesty, while he is suffering the penalty for crime, is 
comparatively easy, but is not reformation. H. B. Simpson, Contemporary Review, 
July 1896. 


Beginnings of Town Life in the Middle Ages. — A brief account is given of 
the four leading theories of German scholars accounting for the origin of medixval 
towns, followed by a critical examination of the recent contributions to the subject by 
Flach, Varges, Pirenne, and Keutgen. It is concluded that, while many towns must 
have grown out of villages, those arising from the ruins of the old cities must have been 
inhabited by men whose occupations were not very different from those of the men of 
the country manor. There is no evidence of the existence of free, autonomous town- 
ships in the period of the rise of the towns. The latest investigations into medixval 
industry render it clear that the craftsman worked at first on the materials of an indi- 
vidual customer, often at the customer’s house. After a time, many craftsmen manu- 
factured wares for the general market out of their own materials. This produced 
friction with the merchant guilds which were composed of those who had formerly 
been the only traders.— W. J. ASHLEY, Quarterly Journal of Economics, July 1896. 


Social Darwinism.-— Many of the social applications of Darwinism have been 
most pernicious. It is held that through restrained competition victory comes to the 
strongest and most capable, and social progress is maintained. But the economic 
struggle is essentially different from the biological. While animals struggle for food 
necessary to their maintenance, the economic struggle is between proprietors and non- 
proprietors, the end of the former being to secure a quantity of wealth by means of the 
labor of the latter. This is comparable not toa struggle between independent organ- 
isms, but to the biological phenomena of parasitism. The parasite which triumphs is 
feebler than its prey; and, unlike the struggle between independent organisms, the 
destruction of the parasite must result from the destruction of its so-called competitor. 
In the economic struggle the victory is with the proprietors; but it is not true that the 
workingmen are the feebler. On the contrary they represent the vital element, the 
action opinidtre of man against the resistance of matter. Thus the economic conflict is 
a powerful cause of the retrogression of the species. Admitting that the first proprie- 
tors were the most capable, the later struggle still assumes the parasitic character 
because of the purely human device of inheritance of wealth, Degenerates inherit 
victory with wealth. Among proprietors the most sordid element triumphs ; for fraud 
rather than talent wins, Likewise the marriage of the rich with the rich modifies sex- 
ual selection. Among workingmen, the feebler defeat the capable, as when the Chinese) 
displace Americans, or women and children drive men from the factories. So while 
unrestrained conflict may be the necessary condition of the beginning of the social 
evolution, it is not possible to apply the theory to the phenomena of the moral world. 
In that sphere alliance must be substituted for conflict, and the state must intervene in 
favor of the poor.— ACHILLE Loria, “ Darwinisme Social,” Revue /nternational de 


Sociologie, June 1896. 


Exclusion of Married Women from the Factory (Continued).— Data are given 
in continuation of the exhibit of the first article. The following conclusion is reached : 
The ideal arrangement would be the exclusion from the factory of all married women 
and widows and divorced women having children under 14 years of age. The attempt 
to exclude mothers of illegitimate children would be impracticable as it might lead to 
infanticide. A vast benefit was secured to labor through the exclusion of children 
under 14 years of age from factories ; but such children now need the care of mothers 
even more than when they were working. In 1890 there were 130,000 married women 
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in German factories, exclusive of widows and divorced women; at present there are 
170,000 married, widowed, and divorced women employed. They cannot be excluded 
except by state action. Even in England, the unions are aot strong enough to secure 
their exclusion. Where the factory unions are strongest, married women are members, 
and resist excluding laws. The obstacles in the way of such legislation are the facts 
that numberléss families would be rendered destitute where the husband is thrown out 
of work; that means of accumulating savings would be removed; and that, where 
women earn more than men, families would be deprived of more than half of their 
income. In countries where wages are higher this change would bring less immediate 
disaster ; and the increase of real wages about 100 per cent. in the last fifty years in Ger- 
many, gives hope that steps can be taken even there before long. Much could be 
done now, if compulsory insurance for loss of work prevailed, and if insurance for 
widows and orphans could likewise be made obligatory. Until such systems of insur- 
ance are perfected, German legislation in this direction will be impossible.— RUDOLF 
MARTIN, “ Die Ausschliessung der verheirateten Frauen aus der Fabrik,” Zetéschrift 
fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Drittes Heft. 


Epidemics of Hysteria.—-There is a widespread opinion that nervous diseases, 
especially hysteria, and the social movements growing out of these, are phenomena of 
recent occurrence. This is supposed to characterize every class of society, but espe- 
cially the educated, higher class. Max Nordeau is the protagonist of this widespread 
opinion. Hysteria has from the earliest times attacked the masses in the form of epi- 
demics, and so become of the highest significance and importance for the life of soci- 
ety asa whole. Religious enthusiasm and proneness to the mystic and the occult 
formed en important factor in ancient religions. But hysteria never found a more fer- 
tile soil than in the middle ages of northern Europe. The devil-delusion, the great 
hysteria in convents, and various other delusiors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries areexamples. These hysteria exercised a wonderful influence upon the whole met- 
aphysics, or view of the universe of that times The principal causes of the spread of 
epidemics of insanity are suggestibility, emotionalism, the impulse to mimicry, and the 
tendency to mysticism.— Dr. WILLIAM HirscH in Popular Science Monthly for 
August 1896. 


Human Welfare and the Social Question (Third article).— V. Zhe /dea of 
Labor. Labor is amovement whose object lies outside of the self. Labor as labor is 
undesirable. Only desire is the ultimate end of human endeavor. An effort which it 
not itself a final end, as walking is, cannot be desired ; desire arises only through the 
expected results. Labor must be regulated by a useful product. Useful is only what 
has value in use; and only a product whose consumption produces immediate or medi- 
ate pleasure has value. The reward of labor is found not alone in material goods. It 
is to the interest of ethics and political economy to create more and more immaterial 
rewards for labor; for a society in which the chief motive to labor is in material goods 
must soon sink to an animal existence. VI. Zhe Jdea of Capital. Capitalis usually 
defined as the product of former work for future production. A product is consumed 
either in immediate use or further production. But the’enjoyment of eating or theater- 
going may make new power for work. The definitions of capital usually reckon it as 
only that which is stored for new production, and exclude the spiritual products which are 
of greater use in the new production. Enjoyment which makes the work which follows 
it more intensive is capital. Both the material products which are consumed and the 
human power for work belong to capital? The concept dependson either subjective or 
historical considerations. The formerare the individual elements, while the social are 
determined by the historical means of the development of society. The mass of knowl- 
edge is necessary in order to transform the product in hand to another form. State 
control of production and consumption destroys the stimulus to activity. VII. Zhe 
Jdea of Value. It is often held that value is found only by comparison; but a good 
may be determined as valuable without determining in every case a definite measure of 
its value. Every value stands against “unvalue,” as love against hate. Every value 
rests upon pleasure, and every unvalue upon pain. We determine in one moment the 
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value of goods according to the positive or negative pleasure we expect to derive from di 
them. Pleasure 7s value; the means to it ave value. Negative value is —(1) free- o! 
dom from pain, (2) discomfort as a means to pleasure, (3) useless discomfort. As m 
spiritual and sensual pleasure are never separated, so spiritual and sensual value run b 
into each other. The psycho-ethical value cannot be sepurated from the economic ir 
value. The two kinds of value are two sides of the same thing. Agreement of the is 
inner and outercannot be found in the social realm alone; for the individual must ci 
seek his own welfare. The subjective value may be determined @ /riori in so far as it ri 
is true for all men at all times. When not, the historical and economic determination e 
of the objective value is necessary. The eed which rarity makes fora good deter- d 
mines its inner value. The want which leads to the production of any good determines 1 
its outer value. The need is the total sum of subjective power. Subjective power is vi 
ii the will energy necessary to determine anend. The inner and outer value stand in tl 
different relations to one another to different persons. Negative value of goods is c 


; relatively greater forthe poor than forthe rich, The value of goods may differ to two 
classes though the price remains the same.—Dr. VON SCHUBERT-SOLDERN, “Das 


menschliche Gliick und die soziale Frage,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Cc 
i Drittes Heft, 1896. g 
dif Crime and Punishment.— The practical problem presented to every student of 
Pied crime is this: All efforts have entirely failed in exterminating crime or in even largely ° 
! j} reducing it; are further efforts conducted on normal lines likely to succeed? The re 
Sie latest general attempt has been that of compulsory education. The latest theory si 
ii advanced is that of the criminal anthropologists who hold that criminals do not live tl 
ah under ordinary social and biological conditions; but that crime is the product of anom- g 
' alous biological conditions as well as adverse social circumstances. Their contention oO 
is true to this extent; there are born criminals in the sense that some men are born a 
with stronger passions or weaker wills than the majority of their fellows, orin the sense li 
' that the moral average of the criminal class is much below that of others, or even rarely b 
in the sense thta from birth certain persons are devoid of social instincts and the moral tl 
instincts and scruples which keep men within the law. These latter, however, are very st 
PERG rare and form an insignificant proportion of the persons convicted of crime. It is not 
tr Bu moral monsters that our legislators and administrators have to consider, but men 
ih at whose passions are a little stronger and whose wills are a little weaker than those 
te i of their respectable fellow citizens. Under the modern theory of punishment vin- = 
| rh dictiveness is wholly inadmissable. The preventive purpose is alone allowed. This } 
af can be done by deterring, by reforming, or by coercing the offender, or by deterring 8: 
others or by fostering a detestation of the offense. The real problem is, which method 2 
| will secure better results in the diminution of crime. The Elmira system best represents ac 
yt ' ' the reformatory method. Its effect is to diminish the deterring effects and to encourage —_ 
pRB hypocrisy, self-deceit and priggishness among criminals. Neither the prisoner's con- I 
rr duct while under prison discipline nor his professed amendment, nor yet his educa- 2 
te tional and intellectual progress are efficient tests, but merely the will and the power he 3 
oh exhibits, when at liberty, to keep the law and live an honest life. However, the mate- 4 
ia rial at present available is not sufficient to afford a solution of the problem.—H. B. 5 
TE Simpson in 7he Contemporary Review, July 1896. - 
Is Poverty Diminishing— The conclusions reached by Mr. Hobson (summarized 8 
in this department in the July issue) are combated by Mr. W. H. Mallock. The 9 
underlying assumption of Mr. Mallock’s article is, that from the beginning of the capi- 10 
i. ea talistic régime the incomes of the poor generally show a percentage of increase larger Il 
4 than the incomes of the wealthy and that the diminution of individual poverty, has been 12 
iff greater than the growth of individual riches. In the first place Mr. Hobson admits 13 
i i the correctness of the contention that there has been a general rise of wages, and 14 
abi) i objects to Mr. Giffen’s conclusions on one point only, that the “real residuum ” orthe 15 
; “submerged tenth” is decreasing absolutely, though he admits that it is decreasing rel- 16 
; atively. In the second place, Mr. Hobson’s contention that there has been no rise of To 


real wages, that the commodities which are necessary to life have, generally speaking, pas 
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decreased in value, is without foundation. Mr. Hobson's third contention that phsyi 
ological poverty and psychological poverty are increasing is false as to the first, and 
meaningless as to the second. This subjective poverty does not depend upon the ratio 
between a man’s income and his theoretical needs, but on the fact of a man's cherish 
ing personal ambitions which he has not the character, the will, or the intellect to sat 
isfy. This does not show that the present economic system is at fault, but that the edu 
cational system is at fault. Thisdoctrine proves, if it proves anything, that real poverty 
rises as economic poverty declines, that the higher the workman's wages the more mis- 
erable he becomes. Finally, Mr. Hobson's contention that pauperism is not so much 
due to sickness, incapacity and moral defect as to “the barriers of external environ- 
ment and the influences they exercise upon the efficiency of effort” is true only of a 
very small percentage. The statistics of The Charity Organization Societies and of 
the Salvation Army show that at least 75 per cent. of pauperism is due to personal 
causes.— W. H. MALLOCK in Contemporary Review, June 1896. 


Substitutes for the Saloon.— The results of a preliminary investigation of the 
Committee of Fifty, appointed to study the liquor problem in the United States, are 
given in an article by Professor F. T. Peabody, in 7he Forum for July. The accompa 
nying table gives the facts. The writer reaches the following conclusions : 

“The saloon is a degrading form of social enjoyment, but it is a real form. It 
offers so much to the life of the poor that at least one skilled observer in Boston 
remarked in the course of this investigation, that if it were a question between the 
saloon and no poor man’s club he would wish the saloon to stay. The substitute for 
the saloon, in order to survive, must give more resources of sociability than the saloon 
gives, and compete with it on itsown terms. There must be no hint of patronage or 
of missionary zeal. There must be the same tone that prevails in the rich man’s club — 
a sense of proprietorship, a comfort which tempts to patronage, resources of athletic 
life, games which are of real interest, literature which is not discarded rubbish of the 
benevolent, light and liberty, and self government; and for this form of institution 
there are already among the working classes obvious and often pathetic signs of long 
suffering, expectation and desire. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON IN THE CITY OF BOSTON. 1895. 
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Proudhon and the Principles of the Exchange Bank.—Proudhon thought 
the social question one of the distribution and circulation of wealth which were one 
and inseparable. Under the present system there is a surplus over the cost of produc- 
tion (labor expended) which goes to the capitalist class,to the manufacturers, land- 
owners, and usurers. This makes two classes in society, the laborers and the capital- 
ists, the interests of each class being opposed to those of the other class, The problem 
is to find how these two classes may be reduced to one, all having the same interests, 
all enjoying and exercising the functions of laborer and capitalist. His solution was to 
do away with“ hard’’ money in exchange, and to issue “ labor-checks " for articles pro- 
duced based upon the time required for their production. These checks should be full 
legal-tender. He recognizes the elements of skill and industry in production saying 
that they should enter into the calculation of the time required for production. With 
this system of “ labor-checks”’ the laborer would get all he produced. The question of 
the distribution of wealth would be solved. Being issued for goods already produced 
there would be no occasion ior interest. Wealth distributed to each according to his 
production and tribute no longer paid to one class, the two classes of society would 
become one. But later Proudhon saw it was necessary for a man in business to have 
credit, so he also demanded that a government bank should be established, which 
should make loans upon good security. As a result of Proudhon’s agitation many 
cooperative societies were formed in Paris and the Provinces in which his system of 
“labor-checks’ was used. Proudhon, however, was soon imprisoned for agitating and 
this broke up these societies. His system never had a fair trial but it probably would 
have done good. H. DENIS in Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik und 
Verwaltung. 


The Matriarchal Family System.— Ihe matriarchal family system is not, as 
was thought by MacLennan and his followers, based upon a loose sexual relation. 
Succession in the female line did not take place because the father was unknown or in 
doubt. Such ignorance in regard to parents is not found among the animals from 
which man springs. The maternal system developed out of the paternal at a later 
stage of development. It came with exogamous marriage which does not develop 


until two tribes see the benefits of mutual help and seek to bring it about through 
closer relations obtained by intermarriage between them. In such marriages the hus- 
band may go to the wife’s tribe, or the wife may go to the husbands tribe. In the 
former case the family is maternal, in the latter paternal. Self-interest is the cause of 
the maternal system. The tribe wants to get more men into it in order to strengthen 
it. This is the reason for the prevalence of the matriarchal system in a certain type 
of communities. The maternal family does not persist, however, because there is 
always the tendency to revert back tothe paternal form found in lower life, and 
because the man, owing to his strength, is the natural head of the family.—E. B. 
TYLOR in Nineteenth Century, July 1896. 


The Miners of Mariemont, Belgium. —It is of interest to us to see how this 
mining company at Mariemont has settled the labor question for its 6500 employés. 
It is all the more interesting owing to the fact that the solution has been very satis- 
factory for twenty-five years. The plan of the company was ‘to build up patronage 
institutions and voluntary organizations on the part of the employes so as to solve the 
question of poverty and to make the men more “business-like” and economical. So 
these institutions are of two kinds, those introduced bythe company (patronage insti- 
tutions), and those organized by the workmenthemsclves. Nearly all of the institutions 
have been in successful operation for twenty-five years. 

The patronage institutions are a “precautionary fund,” a “ maturity fund,” an “ aid 
fund,” and “medical help.” These funds are all managed by commissions, the 
majority of their members representing the employés. The “ precautionary fund ” pro- 
vides in case of accident or sickness. It is obtained by putting away .75 of one per 
cent. of the amount of wages, and the fines. One half of this .75 of one per cent. is 
deducted from the wages, the other half is given by the company. In case of injury 
the employé for three months receives a sum equal to thirty per cent. of his wages, and 
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after that a pension tixed by the commission having the fund in charge. In case of 
sickness it begins with twenty-two per cent. of his wages and gradually decreases to 
seven and one-half per cent. during the eighth month when it ceases. Widows of 
employés are also pensioned from this fund. Employés between the ages of twenty 
and forty may provide for old age pensions by paying two per cent. of their wages. 
To this the company adds a sum equal to about one and one-half per cent. of the wages. 
An initiation fee graduated according to age is charged. The pension in case of per- 
manent disability is $4.00 per month; in case of sickness $3.00 per month. The “aid 
fund” is given by the company for pensions and for temporary relief of distress. The 
company has a corps of physicians and pharmacists who are furnished a family upon 
the payment of twenty cents per month. 

The company also looks after the housing of its employés. 550 five-room houses 
with cellars have been built upon two and one-half acre lots. These lots are used as 
gardens. A house and garden rents for $1.50 per month. If a man wants to build 
his own house, money is loaned him interest free, and deductions are made from his 
wages until the amount is repaid. The company does not employ married women at 
all. It helps to support a manual training school which the children of the village 
attend, provides free lectures, concerts, and libraries. 

The workmen have organized three institutions, viz., a benefit society, a coOpera- 
tive store,and asavings-bank. This benefit society in return for small dues gives 
benefits in case of sickness. The codperative store furnishes everything, mining tools, 
powder, etc., included, at wholesale prices. The savings-bank receives about $10,000 
annually upon deposit. 

The company has tried to solve the wage question by the “ scale-wage,” and difti- 
culties between the company and its employés by a council of arbitration. The 
employés are paid by the ton of coal mined and the price per ton varies with the price 
of coai and the amount mined by the individual employé. The council of arbitration 
consists of twelve men, six delegates from the laborers and six from the company, and 
has power to decide all differences. Its decision on any question is final for three 
months.—J. H. Gore in Catholic World, July 1896. 


Factory Inspection in Austria.— The factory inspectors in Austria have a 
double function. They make reports which not only give evidence as to particular 
cases in which there was trouble, but also give information concerning labor in gene- 
ral. Thousands of industries in different parts of the country are examined annually 
and the information gained is invaluable. The inspectors also examine and try to 
settle cases which come in conflict with the law. In this their power is only advisory. 
They take evidence, examine, judge, and advise, but do not have the power to enforce 
their decisions. This lack of police power greatly hinders the efficiency of the work. 
So the inspectors should be given police power. The system of reports should be 
extended so as to furnish more information and this information should be better dis- 
seminated. The efficiency of the work depends upon the work of the individual 
inspectors. Their districts should be smaller so that they may do their work more 
thoroughly. More inspectors should be added. Then, too, in order to secure the 
greatest efficiency of the work, the whole work should be clearly separated from that 
of the Department of Manufactures to which it is now bound. A reform law provid- 
ing for these points is needed.—E. MISCHLER in Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Social. 
politik, und Verwaltung. 


Labor Unions in Germany and their Regulation.— Labor unions were 
introduced into Germany about 1860 and were from the first of two kinds, the Hirsch- 
Duncker or non-political, and the socialist-democratic, which were political. The 
former had a rapid growth up to 1870 when owing to the introduction of cooperative 
associations and benefit societies, their numbers fell off until 1876, when their funds 
were secured by law. Then they began creating funds and giving various kinds of 
benefits, and, as a result, had a rapid growth. The socialist-democratic unions had a 
more rapid growth up to 1878 when they were suppressed on account of their agita- 
tion. They were gradually reorganized upon a non-political basis and have done 
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more in the way of mutual help than have the other unions. But they still have their 
socialistic political flavor. In 1895 the Hirsch-Duncker unions had 69,000 members 
while the other had in 1894 about 221,500 members. In 1894 the former spent 73,050 
marks while the latter spent relatively far more. Both have agitated for and founded 
many codperative associations. Both carry on a great educational work. Besides 
this direct mutual help to the members, the unions also perform a function in deter- 
mining the conditions under which their members shall work. They have in a great 
many cases provided councils of arbitration. But in this whole work they are hin- 
dered by not having a legal status. The state should confer this status upon them 
and then regulate their action. Bills having this in view have been presented to the 
Reichsstadt but have not been passed upon favorably. Just now, however, it seems 
that such a measure will soon be made into law.— K. FRANKENSTEIN tm Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft. 


Industrial Arbitration and Its Limitations.— Unlike many the author of this 
article thinks the labor question is becoming less serious and, especially, less menacing. 
This is true because manufacturers are recognizing the rights of their employés, and 
they have too much capital invested to permit strikes and so lose the use of it. The 
laboring men, too, are becoming more intelligent and more considerate of the rights of 
their employers. There is a community of interest as the basis of our modern indus- 
try. Public opinion is affecting the actions of both employer and employé. For these 
several reasons a peaceable means is songht by all for the solution of the labor problem 
and all have turned to some form of arbitration. Then what kinds of arbitration do 
we find and what are its limits ? 

There are two kinds of differences between employers and employés. One is a 
question of wages or conditions of labor, the other a question of principle. Within 
certain limits the former question can be arbitrated, and arbitration has done much in 
settling such questions. But a question of principle, upon the other hand, cannot be 
arbitrated, there is no compromise. So arbitration is limited to certain questions con- 
cerning wages. What form of arbitration is best? England has one form resting 
upon the voluntary formation of boards of arbitration, while in the United States we 
have made it a state function. From an examination of the work in this country 
he asserts that the work would be done very much better by boards as they exist in 
England. Our boards are distrusted by both sides and are not often used. Further, 
the members of the board have not the technical information necessary to make a wise 
decision. In England, where the boards are composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the employer and the employés of the particular institution where the 
case to be arbitrated is, the members are well acquainted with the whole situation and 
the board being equally divided between the factions, the right wins, and so the 
board is trusted by both factions. This is the kind of arbitration we should have. 
The state should not be appealed to for “this is one of those questions that should be 
left to work out its own solution by natural selection.”.—S. D. NorTH in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, July 1896. 
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Michaud ji Jos. Frangois. History of the crusades. 
2v.,25 pts. Pts. 1r-ro, Phil., G, Barrie, ea. 


pt. about 30 
Morris, W. O. -1868 (Cambridge, 
ri 


historical series). idge Univ. Press. 
372 pp., O., 6s. 
re, "'Napoléon Bonaparte et son temps, ill, 


rs 159 — Paris, Firmin, Didot & Cie. 


Johinson. . Philbrook. 
183 pp., O., $1.2 
Thacher, J. Bone. continent of America; its 


discovery and its baptism; an essay on the 
nomenclature of the old continents, N. Y. 
W. Evarts Benjamin. 270 pp., ill., maps., Q., 


Deutsche 
im 1g. Jahrhundert Lei 
9 5 pzig 


G. Hirzel. 1. Lig., 
Wood, H. F. British, “London 
Chapman & 222 pp., O., 4s. 
Insurance. 


Hamon, G. Histoire générale de !’assurance en 


France eta income. Facc. 12, pages 441 & 
480. et Briere. Fr. 2, 


ungsvertrag. 
Ische Angaben und Versch ngen beim 


Malt Wie man sich versichern ? 
Anleitung zur Erzielung einer auskémml 
u aisen - Versorgu cuttgart, Greiner 
& Pfeiffer. 38 pp., ote Pi. 


Labor: 

Boucherett, Jessie, Blackburn, Helen and others 
The condition of working women and the fac- 
pn i London, Elliot Stack. 88 pp., O., 

Dwellings of the poor; report of the Mansion 
1895. London, Casell. 86 


Galton, W., ed. Workers on their indus- 
tries. N,V, imp. by C. Scribner’s Sons. 239 


pp., D., 

Great Britain—Labor artment, Coe in 
wages and - apy labor in the United King- 
during annual report. London, 

P. S. King ne & 1s. gd. 


report of or 185, London, P. S 
King & Co 
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Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. The histo of trades 
unionism. New ed, London, mgmans, 


O., 18s, 
Wolf, m4 ty Die Arbeitslosigkeit und ihre Bekim- 
pune: Dresden, Zahn & Jaensch, 40 pp., O., 


Liquor Question: 


McKenzie, F. A. Sober by act of Parliament. N. 
3: , imp. by C, Scribner’s Sons. 200 pp., D., 
I. 


Philosophy. 


Bussell, F. W. The School of Plato: its origin, 
development and revival under the Roman 
empire. London, Meuthen. 362 pp., O., 


tos. 6d. 

Caldwell, William. Sc’ mhauer’s System in its 
Philosophical Signi =. London, W. 
Blackwood. 5 ., O., ros. 6d. 

Pfleiderer, Edm. rates "Plese. Tiibingen, 
H. Lupp. 921 pp., O., M. 18. 


Political Economy. 
rendu analytique des séances de la Société 
économie politique et d’économie sociale de 
oom 1894-5. Lyon, imp. Bonnariat. 656 
pp.» O. 

Conrad, J. Grundriss zum Studium der fpoli- 
tischen Oekonomie. 1. Tl. Nationaloekono- 
mie. Jena, G. Fischer. PRs» M. 1.60. 

Elster, L. haftliche 5 Bad. 
Hh. Fischer, 107 pp., O., M. 2.50. 

Macl The history of economics. 

London, Bliss, Sands & Co. 706 pp., O., 


——, J. Der objektive Wert und Preis. 
ng einer realen Wert- und Preis- 

—_ ena, G. Fischer, 116 pp., O., M. 2.40. 
Worms, R. La science et l’art en économie 
politique. Paris,Giard et Briere. 135 pp., O. 


Political Science. 

Follet, M. P. The speaker of the House of 
Representatives; with an introd. by Albert 
Hart, N. Y.,Longmans. 378 pp., 

1.75+ 

La Grasserie, R. de, Résumés analytiques des 
Pmer ux codes civils de l’Europe et de 
€ Paris, Giard & Briere. 400 pp., 


May, é. Pigments de droit romain, l’usage des 
cues wy facultés de droit. Paris, Larose. 


Rech? O., fr. 10. 
“4 4 ed Paris, imp. Blot. 16 pp., 


mao Dan. S. The fusion of political parties: 
the automatic method in Australia. Phil., Am, 
Acad, of Pol. & Soc. Sci. 49 pp., O., r5c. 

Wells, D, A.; Phelps, E. J., and Schurz, C. 


relations, 1. The United States and Great 
Britain, by D, A. Wells; 2. The Monroe 
doctrine, by E. J. ag 3. Arbitration in 
disputes, by C. urz. N.Y., 
P, Putnam’s . 3+123 pp., D., $x. 
Wilcox, D. F, Municipal government’ in Michigan 
and Ohio: a s 
commonwealth. Y., 184 pp., O., $1. 


Property and Inheritance. 


» M. Le passage historique de la 

collective & la propriété ividuelle. 
, Giard et Briere. pp., O. 

Richardson, G, A. King Mammon and the heir 


goa. Bost., Arena Pub. Co. 5-454 pp., 


Prostitution. 
Cutrera, A, I ricottari (la mala vita di Palermo) 
contributo di sociologia criminale. Palermo, 
tip fratelli Vena. 30 pp., O. 
Dubarry, A. Les invertis (le vice allemand). 
Paris, Chamuel, 317 pp., fr. 3.50. 


Psychology. 
Année psychologique, publiée par MM. H. Beau- 
nis and A. Binet (2¢ année, 1895). Paris, F. 
— rorg pp., O., fr. 15. 
Wud, W Hy pnotisme et suggestion, étude 
criti ue, tr. de Wallemand par A. Keller. Paris, 
F. Alcan. 168 pp., S., fr. 2.50. 


Religion. 
B d. Le christiani et les ge presents. 
7¢ édition. Paris, lib. Poussie' 671 pp., S. 


G, H. History of the C vistion church. 
In 4 ors vols, Vol. 1, The founding of the 
new world, 1-600 A.D. Cin,, Curts & 
ennings. 41 ill., D., $1.50. 

Hicks, Edward. of Greek hy and 
Roman law in the New Testament. a ndon. 
«88 RP.» O., 3s. 

Staley, Vernon. natural religion. London, 
Mowbray. 0O., 

Weiss, A. M. hgstagic du christianisme au 
pois de vue des mceurs et de la civilisation, 

de l’allemand sur la édition. ITI: 

et humanisme. Paris, Delhomme 
et Briguet. 504 pp., O. 


Railroads : 


Knapp, Martin A, Railroad pooling. Phil. Am 
— of Pol. and Soc, Sci. 127-147 pp., O., 


Koch. wv Handbuch fiir Eisenbahn-Giiter- Ver 
kehr. Berlin, Barthol & Co. 27 Aufl. 551 pp., 
O., M, 8.50. 
Sanitary Science: 
Arnold, J. a ae publique. Paris, Rueff 


& Co. 259 so 3-50. 

Balch, Lewis. sane for hoards of health and 
health officers. N. Y., Banko & Bros. 242 
pp., D., $1.50. 

Compte rendu générale des travaux du Congres 
en d’ hygitne ouvritre tenu 

uyon en mo yon, imp, Plan. 359 pp. 

Eccles, W. Shenentany anatomy and surgery 
for post. a series of lectures delivered to the 
nursing staff of the West London Hospital. 
ah , imp. by C. Scribner’s Sons. 158 pp., 
il, D. 


Socialism: 


Biraghi, Gius. Socialismo. Miliano, Ulrico 

edit., tip. Lombardi di M. Bel-linzaghi. 
pp-, 5 

D’Haussonvilie. Socialisme et Charité. Paris, 
C. Levy. 504 pp., S., fr. 3.50. 

Fabre, A. Un socialiste pratique : Robert Omen 
Nimes, i =. - Laporte. 137 pp., O., 1 fr. 

ie 


Kraus, Jas. wissenschaftlichen Gru 0 
Socialiemes Kritik der 


Werthlehre. | Wien, Manz, 18 pp., O., 40 Pf. 

Marx, K, and counter-revolution ; or, 
Germany in — tr, by Eleanor Marks Avel- 
ing. a. Y., imp. by C, Scribner’s Sons, 148 
pp., D., $x. 

Naumann, Fr. Was heisst christlichsozial? 
Gesammelte tu.2 Hft. Leipzig, A. 
Deichert Nac 


hen Socialdemokratie. Leipzig, A. Schulze. 
6 pp., O., 40 Pf. 
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Sociology; Theory and Genera!: 


Berenger-Feraud. Superstitions and survivances 
étudiées au point de vue de leur origine et ~ 
leurs ormations. Paris, lib. 

542 pp., O., 10 fr. 

pase F.P. Sulla jone sociale: mali e 

rimedi, Palermo, tip = Di Cristino, 29 


De avinis, Enr. Le presenti tendenze della 
societa e dal pensiero e l’avvenire. Palermo, 
—— Sandron edit. tip diretta da Santa Ando, 


yp.» S. 

Desiat ins, W. En 1989, roman_sociologique. 
Bordeaux, Ve Riffand. 66 pp., S., fr. 1. 

Diagnosi del morbo sociale e rimedi; € possibile la 
elicita? Svolazzanti pensier d’un solitario, 

Torino, tip. = Botta di L. 

Cemente Crosa. 150 pp., O. 

Ebenhoch, A. Wanderu: durch die Gesell- 
schaftepolitik. Liaz, Ebenhoch. 279pp., 
oO 3.20 

Fouillée, A, Le mouvement idéaliste et la réaction 
contre , science positive. Paris, F, Alcan. 

1 pp-, O., 7 fr. 

Fouillee » A. 7 mouvement positiviste et la con- 

ception a ue du monde, Paris, F. 
383 7.50. 

Frisange, E. de. Lites Sey et la sociologie. 
Paris, Giard Briere. pp. 

Great a Moral and material 

di I 


n, 
Ss. “Ring & "Co. 18. od. 

Oppenheimer, Frz. Die S 
Versuch e. positiven Ueberwindg. des Kommu- 
nismus durch Lésg. des Genossenschaftspro- 
blems oder Agrarfrage. Leipzig, Duncker & 
Humblot, 638 pp., O., M. 13. 


Al haft: 


Roberty, E. de, Auguste Comte et Herbert ‘ 
Contribution a l'histoire des 
gens au rg¢ siecle. Paris, F. Alcan. 201 pp., 


Rousseau, Cees sur Vorigine et les 
de | é parm ont hommes 
Paris, Pfluger. 192 PP.» 


Bau u. des socialen K6rpers. 
Aufi., 2 Bd. Tiibingen,H. Laupp. 656 pp., 


Setti, Em. I) lamarckismo nella soci Ge- 
nova, libr. edit. Ligure (stab. tip. lit. Forense). 


oO. 
Gutieien, Rud. Die soziale Ka in der 
Volkswirthschaftslehre: 1. und 
krit. Puttkammer & Muhl- 


brecht, M. 10. 
Virgilii, Fil. ricolo e l’avvenire 
sociale. Palermo, Remo. andron edit. (tip. 


Lo Stato). Bp 

Ward, Lester F of sociology. 
cs , Am. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Sci. 31 pp., 
O., 25¢. 


Statistics, General: 


Preussische Statistik. 139 Hit. Berlin, Kénigl. 
Statist. Bureau. 245 5 PP.» » Q., M. 6.80. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich, 
vom kaiser], statist. Amt. 17. Jahrg. de 
Berlin, & Muhlbrec | pp., 


O., M. 

Statistik, Geterveichieche, hrsg. v. der k.-k. statist. 
Central-Commission, 43 Bd. 2 Heft. u. 45Bd., 
Wien, C. Gerolds Sohn in Komm. 53 pp., Q., 
& 109 pp., Q., M. 5. 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


A selection mainly from the June and July numbers of American periodicals, and the May and June 
numbers of foreign periodicals. 


[FOR APBREVIATIONS AND LIST OF MAGAZINES, SEE AT END OF INDEX.] 


Asthetics: Art & life, Vernon Lee, CR., 
aspects of artin America, 
Chautauquan, Ag. 
Tie of home-making,C, E. Benton, 


Amusements: The music hall, Frederick Wed- 
more, NC., Jl. 
Anthropology: The oldest civilized men, E. D. 
Cope, AN., Ag. 
Coincidences, Miller, FR., ji. 
Arbitration, industrial : Industrial arbitration: its 
& its . 1. N. D. Warth, 


QJE., Jl. 
Arbitration, international: A permanent tribunal, 
E. E. Hale, LH., Jl. 
Arbitration & our relations with England, E. J. 
Monthly, 
diate arbitration treaty with 
England, "C_W. Eliot, F. 
Art, see Esthetics. 
Association: Associated effort s its influence on 


social progress, M. L. rook, A. . 
Paths: More about the public baths in New: ork, 
Marean Morris, S., 
Bicycle: oa & economic influence of the bicy- 
iography ardina anning, nglican 
Roman, C, C. Tiffam 
Baron de Hirsch, Straus, F., Ji. 


The justices of the Supreme court, D. H. 
Wheeler, Chautauquan, Ag. 

Moltke & his pay J. von Verdy du 
Vermois, F., J 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, “as . Ward, F. 

Li Hung Chang, D. 

Wilhelm Liebknecht, Edith Se lers, FR., Ji. 
a about Jules Simon, A. D. Vadam, FR., 


P. Proudhon, Ch, de Sariniere, RPP., Jl. 

William McKinley, his character & career, 
Smalley, RRN., Jl 

Days with Mrs. Stowe, Annie Fields, Atlantic 


Monthly, Ag. 
Oliver Wende Holmes, Leslie Stephen, Nation- 
al Review, J). 
a: The world’s debt to biology, H. F. Os- 
Chautauquan, Ag. 
~—.. depression: The cause & rem for 
business depression, Ed. Atkinson, EM., o 
The general discontent as illustrated by 
cartoons, B. O, Flower, A., JI. 
Is the West discontented? J. E, Bennett, A., 


Capital: Examen de la critique et des doctrines de 
Vécole socialiste sur le capital, AC., Jl. 

Children: Children’s holiday funds, Ch OR., Jl. 
Child- La Venfant, B. Munz, 
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Observations on the relation of physical develop- 
ment to intellectual ability, — on the schoo! 
children of Toronto, Can., G. M. West, Sc. 


= 
cowie: The Church of land & reunion 
with Rome, Archdeacon of London, National 
Ci Review, ji. 
ities estions for the study of municipal 
The fallacy of municipal ownership of franchises, 


EM., 
Classification: The international catalogue con- 
ference, Nt., Jl. 16, 2 
The Dewey decimal classification & the inter- 
sotenst catalogue of science, W. E. Hoyle, 
NS., 


Commerce: Japan’s invasion of the commercial 


world, EM., J 

Criminalogy & peno! : Criminal jurisprudence, 
Roman & Anglo-Saxon, the Mexican Min- 
ister, NAR., 


Crime & punis ment, H. B, Simpson, CR., e 
Le crime d’ homicide. aux Etats- Unis, c. 
Vence, RPe., Je. 
Le troisieme co; age a Bordeaux, 
Henri Joly, Ji. 16 
Can the Criminal be reclaimed? H. S. Williams, 
NAR., Ag 
Cuba: Manuel wealth & industrial possibilities of 
~uba, 
Democracy : "The real problem of democracy, E. L. 
Godkin, Atlantic Monthly, J) 
Education: The position of science at Oxford, Nt., 


Ji. 9. 
TM Ae of modern education, C. H. Henderson, 
The to the pupil, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, NAR., 
President Angel's quarter centennial, M. L. 


Ooge, 
A French "college sixty years ago, Jules Simon, 
Ag. 
™ aoe American University, W. H. McDon- 
a 
Girls? be AP schools of the continent, Marion 
Mulhall, 
™ doomed board schools, R. F. Horton, FR., 


Physiology in the schools, S. H. Gage, Sc., Jl. 10. 
= future of American colleges a universities, 
. C, Gilman, Atlantic Ag. 
L’ anica, RIF., 
(For educational news in poled see Ed. R., Sc.) 
Electricity: The direct production of electricity 
from coal, EM., Jl. See also Health, 
Environment. The genius - his environment, 
J. M. Baldwin, PSM., 
Ethics: Ethics the only tm of religion, R. B. 
Marsh, A., Ag. 
The ae "of good & evii, Pau! Carus, M., Jl. 
Ethics from a purely practical standpoint, Mrs. 
Bain, Mi, Jl. 
L’aspetto ine della condotta secondo !o 
Spencer, R 
Morality the = dogmas, PhR., Jl. 
Is pleasure the summum bonum? a Seth, 


I 
Righe . S. Mackenzie, 
Hegel’s theory punishment, J.E 


Nature study & moral culture, D. S. Jordan, 


Sc., Ag. 
future of bn Anglo-Saxon race, 
Walter NAR., 
The Jewish question in s _ aspects, Morris 
astrow, pt IJE., Jl. 
Evolution : —_ dell’ evolutione ¢ le sue 
applicazioni, G. Tuccimei, RISS., Je. 


Evolution : rincipe de |’évolution et la re- 
sponse de, A oT Herbert Spencer & Lord Salis- 
bury, Edmond Perrier, RIS ~» Ag. 

Consciousness & biological evolution, H. R. 
Marshall, Mi., Jl. 

A new factor in evolution, J. M. Baldwin, AN., 
Ji. (See also Heredity.) 

Finance: A common coinage for all nations, C. W. 
Stone, NAR., 

La transformation du systeme monétaire, Hector 
Denis, Annals l'Institute des sciences 

The silver broncho, T. S. Van Dyke, F., A 

Essai sur le crédit, W: ner, AC., Je. 

Foreign and American banking, GM., Ag. 

L’or et argent dans |’ antiquite, Ernest Bahelon 


Les conditions de Vépargne en France, A. 
Froment, SS,, J!. 
Public sentiment in America on the silver ques - 
tion, F. H. Hardy, FR., JL 
The relation of Oke to industrial success, 
Henry Clews, EM., 
The monetary bo hy in the U. S., F. A. 
Walker, National Review, Jl. 
The American silver rebellion, T. E. Powell, 
Nationa! Review, Jl. 
(For neral information about finance see 
BML., BMN.) 
Gas supply: The important feature of producer- 
gas, A. H. Sexton, EM, 
Hap iness: Das menschliche Gliick und die soziale 
—y Von Schubert-Soldern, ZGS., 25:492. 
Hard times see Business depression, 
Health: Practical application of the = rays 
in surgery, ty W. White, AJM., 
Heredity: Lyell & Lamarckism; a  istntee, w. 
rooks, NS., Ag. (See also Insanity.) 
Winey: The Declaration of Independence in the 
of modern criticism, M, C. Tyler, WAR., 


J 
bis Roosevelt as a historian, W. P. Trent, 
F., Ji. 
Home: Are we becoming a homeless nation? 
J. O. Yeiser, A., 3 
Club life ws. nome life, G. S. Crawford, A., Ag. 
(See also Esthetics.) 
Inheritance: Das bauerliche Erbrecht in Gesetz- 
und Litteratur = jingsten Zeit, 
ichae! Hansen, ASG 
Der schweizerische Exbrechts- Entwuri, 
Ehrlich, ASG., 
Insanity : dealing hereditary imsan- 


ity, based on up fa cases oc- 
curring in the hospital, John 
Turner, JMS., 


Insurance: Le p )’assurance sur la vie, 
E. Rochetin, RPP., 

Labor: The labor pt in Britain, ChOR., J}. 

in Japan, Fusataro Takano, 


& 
French labor question, GM., 
Arbeitsnachweis und G. 
von Stormarn, DR., 
Chinese labor unions in ‘America, Chavtauquan, 


pi Publicationen des Labour Department des 
englischen Handelsministeriums (Board of 
Trade), C. Hugo NZ., 14: 2: 533. 

Die Frage des Arbeitsnachweises in Frankreich, 


SG. 

Der ecteeniie Arbeitsnachweis in der Schweiz, 
Ernest Laur, ZGS., 25 

Die Arbeiter- Vereine in fm Deutechland und ihre 
ar. Regelung. K, Frankenstein, 

+» 5: 181, 

Les rapports du capital et du travail aux Etats- 

Unis, Louis Vigouroux, JEc., Je. 15. 


55., Ji. 
» 


(For genera! statistical information about labor 
see BDL., BOT., LG.) (See also Arbitra- 
tion. 

Land Bibliography of 
with the land . E. Will, A., 
Egypt W. E. Grigsby, 


Progress the law, Ardemus Stewart, ALRR., 


equalization of op Visher, 
LH., Jl. (Ses also iograp hy.) 
Liquor i for the saloon, F. G. 
Peabody, F 
Literature : “Lak 5 ‘condition of literary production, 
Paul Shorey, Atlantic Monthly, Ag. 
Man, see Anthropo! 
sen The matrimonial market, Edward Cary, 
Municipal government, see Cities. 
Philosophy: Trancendentalism & materialism, 
Emma M. Caillard, CoR., Jl. 
terminology its history, M., 


Origin & import of the idea of causality, M., 
reflex arc in psychology, John 


Dewey, PsR., 

T e la nai de Descartes, 
RMM., Ji. cA group of articles on Descartes 
work.) 


ee Education, 
— pay: Theory of economic progress, 


fa economics, W. H. Mallock, F., Ag. 

Les deux tendencies |’économie politique, 
Edmond Demoulins, SS., Je. 

L’idéalisme en économie politique, Denys 
Cochin, Ref.S., Ji. 

L’avenement du régime économi 
= sein des campagnes, Maxime the 


Eatstehen und Werden der physiokratischen The- 
VSV., 5: 123. 
competition a myth? NAR., Ag. 
Polithe Science: The beginnings of town life in 
the middle ages, W. J. Ashley, QJE., ogi 
The federation movement in Australia, Edward 
Braddon, NC., Jl. 
family system, E, B. Tylor, 
Un dernier mot sur la souveraineté politique, 
René de Kerallain, RefS., Je. 1s. 
The unpopularity of the House of Commons, T. 
Mackay, National Review, J!. 
Politics: Jefferson & his party today, W. E. 
Russell, F., Jl. 
Mr. Cleveland’s second administration, G. W. 


The presidential outlook as Europeans view it, 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 


M The West & the East, C Gleed, F., Ag: 
Imperative control, J. S. 
orrill, F., Ag. 
{ The Chi GM., Ag. 
The R ican convention, G , Ji. 


La mac S politique en France, Leon Poinsard. 
Je. 
(For of politics, national, international, 
see 
Movement ulation in France, 
W. Chancellor, S 
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Psychology : The holiness of instinct, Woods 
~ son, M., Jl. J 
im musica’ 


State ownership of railroads, on. 


EM in railway reforms, M. 


Religion: Carnal missions in Africa, J. T. 
urphy, A 
Rome or naturalism, 
Is there another life? Goldwin Smith, T., Jl. 
Sanitary Science: The science of change "of air, 
Louis Robinson, M.D., National Review, J!. 
Scloes: Earl years of the American Association, 
H. Hale, PS PSM., 
Science —" the University of Pennsylvania, 
A century ‘in science, John Fiske, 
Adantic Monthly, J 
Science & faith, ID aul Topinard, M., J!. 
Settlements : Pa social settlement, Annie L. 
Muzzey, A., Ag. 
Socialism: Le socialisme dans les colonies aus- 
traliennes, Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu,RefS.,je.15. 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des Socialismus und des 
Kommunismus, H. VSV. 
Le socialisme en 1896, G. du Puynode, JEc., 


Je 
Le socialisme municipal en Angleterre, G, Fran- 
gois, JEc., Je. 15. (See also biography.) 
ial movements: (Ros social movements see 
RefS., RiS., RIS., SS.) 
Social organism: Lorganisme social, R. P. An- 
toine, AC., Je.-Jl. 
Societies: La société d’économie sociale et les 
Unions en 1895-96. A. Delaire, Ref.S. Jl. 
(For information as tothe meeti of educa- 
tional and scientific societies see Sc., Nt.) 
Sosiheay- Philosophie sociale, Ch. Delron, AC., 


Music from the standpoint of sociology, 
Chautauquan, Jl. 
La géographie sociale de la France, Edmond 
Demoulins, SS 
Darwinisme social, Achille Loria, RQS., Je. 
Die soziale Metaphysik, G, Fiamingo, VSV. 
ot social science, L, F, Ward, 
Sweating system, Sweating system in New York 
city, J. M. Mayers, G GM, he 
of Taxat A. Wells, 
History * taxation in Connecticut, JHS., Ag. 
Land taxation in Japan, GM,, Jl. 
Je. progressiva, Francesco Suvrea, 


United —. The United States and the Anglo- 
Saxon future, G. B. Adams, Atlantic Mon 


e. 

Water supply. The filtration of municipal water 
su yEM., 1, 

Pu ion of public water supplies, G. W. Rohe, 


Wealth. Le rélede la richesse dans la vie sociale, 

L, Delron, AC., Je. 

Women. The woman G y; 

Mrs, Bertrand Russell, N' oy 
Women in society today, AEU illes, A., Jl. 

—— eminent American women, Eugene 

Didier, Chautauqua, Jl. 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES USED IN THE INDEX, 


[The titles of articles selected from periodicals not in this list will be followed by name of 
periodical in full.) 


Arena, 

American Anthropologist. 

Archives d’ Anthropologie Criminelle. 

Archivo per I’ Antropologia e la Etno) 

Annals of the American Academy of 
ical and Socia) Science. 

L’ Association Catholique. 

American Catholic Quarterly Review. 

Archiv fiir Eisenbahawesen. 

Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

Archive fiir Hygiene. 

American Historical Review. 

Annals de !’Instiwte de Science Sociale. 

American Journal of Medical Sciences. 

American Journa! of Psycho: 

American Journal of Sociology. 

Arbeiter- Kolonie. 

American Law Review. 


R. American Law Register and Review. 


American Magazine of Civics. 

Academie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques, Séances. 

American Naturalist. 

L’ Anthropologie. 

Archiv tiir dffentliches Recht. 

Arbeiterfreund, 

American Statistical Association, Publica- 
tions. 

Allgemeine Statistisches Archiv. 

Archive fiir Sociale Gesetzgebung 
Statistik. 

Archiv fiir Systematische Phil hie. 

Bulletin of the Department of ide 

Blatter fiir Gefangnissku 

Banker’s Magazine, London. 


und 


Banker’s Magazine, New York. 
Bulletin de l’Office du Travail. 
Bond Record. 


Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation 
mparée. 
Bulletin de |’Union Internationale de Droit 
enale. 

Charity Organisation Review. 

Charities Review. 

Contemporary Review. 

Deutsche Revue. 

Deutsche Rundschau. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissen- 
schaft. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. 

Education. 

Educational Review. 

Review. 


ineering Magazine. 
pafia Moderna. 
Fe ‘orum. 
Fortnightly Review. 


Giornale degli Economisti. 

Gunton’s Magazine. 

Harvard Law Review. 

Hygienische Rundschau. 

Historische Zeitschrift. 

Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

International Journal of Ethics. 

Investor’s Review. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Preland. 

des momistes. 

ourna! of the Franklin Institute. 

‘Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung 

und Volkswirthschaft. 
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Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
History and Political Science. 

ournal of Menta! Science. 

ahrbiicher fiir National-Oekonomie und 


Statistik. 
Journal! of Political Economy. 
bor Gazette. 
Lend a Hand. 
- London Quarterly Review. 
Law Quarterly Review. 


Monist. 


. Mansfield House Magazine. 


Mind. 
Monatschrift fiir innere Mission. 
Nuova Antologia. 
North American Review. 
Nineteenth Century. 
Natural Science. 
Nature 
New World. 
Neue Zeit. 
Review. 

ee Science Monthly. 

itical Science Quarterly. 
Review. 
Quarterly Journa) of Economics. 
eview. 

evue Christianisme sociale. 

Revue de Droit 


. Revue des deux mon 


Revue mensuelle Ecole d’ Anthropol 
ogie de Paris. 


. Reforme sociale. 


Revue Socialiste. 

Revue historique. 

Revue d’Histoire diplomatique. 

Rivista italiana di Filosofia. 

Rivista di Sociologia. 

Revue internationale de Sociologie. 
Rivista internazionale di Scienze Sociali 


|. Revue Metaphysique et de Morale. 


Revue de Paris. 

Revue penetentiaire. 

Revue philosophique. 

Revue politique et pa>liamentaire. 

Review of Reviews, Lon 

Review of Reviews, New York. 

Rivista Storica italiana. 

Revue sociale et politique. 

Revue du Travail. 

Sanitarian. 

Science. 

Science Progress. 

School Review. 

Science Sociale. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Staats- und Volks- 
wirthschaft. 

Vierteljahrschrift 
Philosophie 

Yale Review. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissen- 
schaften. 

Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philo- 
sophische Kritik. 

Zeitschrift fiir das private und Sffentliche 
Recht. 

Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie 
der Sinnesorgane. 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft. 

Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft, Social- 
politik und Verwaltung. 


fiir wissenschaftliche 


A. JHS. 
AA. 
AAC. JMS. } 
AAE. NS. 
AAP. PE 
AC. LG. 
ACcQ. LH. 
AE. 
AGP. LOR. 
AH. M. 
AHR. MHM 
AIS. Mi. 
AJM. MIM. ’ 
AJP. NA. 
AJS. NAR. 
AK. NC. 
ALR NS. bP 
ALR Nt 
AMC. NW. f 
AMP. NZ. f 
PhR. 
AN. PSM. 
Ant. PSQ. 
AOR, PsR. 
Ar. 
ASA. 
cs. 
ASAr. RDI. } 
ASG, RDM 
REA. j 
ASP. 
BDL. Ref. S 
BG. ReS. 
BML. RH. 
BMN. RHD. 
BOT. RIF. 
BR. RiS. 
BS. RIS. ‘ 
BSt. RISS 
RMN 
BUI. KP. 
RPe. 
ChOR. RPh. 
ChR. RPP. 
CoR. RRL. 
DR. RRN, 
DRu. RSI. { 
DZG. RSP. 
RT. 
Ec]. Ss. 
EcR. Se. j 
Ed. SP. ' 
EdR. SR. 
EHR. ss. 
EM. VSV. 
EMo. 
F. VwP. 
FR. 
GEc. YR. 
GM. ZE. ; 
HLR. ZGS. 
HR. 
HZ. ZPK. 
a ZPO. 
tk. 
JAl. ZPP. 
Ec. ZVR. 
FI. 
GV. ZVS. 
- 


